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- Significant Sentiments 


Which Way Humanism? 


Religious humanism, according to an 
editorial in The New Humanist, is at a 
fork in the road. It must choose either 
to be a system with crystallized dogma and 
definite set of principles or a free religious 
movement like Unitarianism, with no 
creed to accept and proselyte for. 

The editor of The New Humanist favors 
the latter course. “Despite the fact that 
Prof. A. E. Haydon has characterized hu- 
manism only as a ‘climate’, despite Wal- 
ter Lippman’s earnest and cautious as- 
sertion that ‘it is vain to suppose that 
our problems can be dealt with by rally- 
ing people to some crusade that can be 

' expressed in a symbol, a phrase, a set of 
principles or a program’, despite Prof. 
M. CC, Otto’s deep driving and wide- 
open attitude, there seems to be a tend- 
ency to exalt the ism of humanism and 
make of it an institutional panacea. There 
is also abroad a desire, premature to say 
the least, to erystallize the concepts of 
humanism and present it as a system. 
Both of these tendencies are suicidal. 

“Just at a time when the younger and 
dynamic leaders of modernism and the 
new orthodoxy are thinking in terms of 
social, economic, religious, and political 
problems, just at a time when they are 
becoming more universal, free, fresh, and 
powerful than they have been for years, 
humanists would begin to emphasize the 
ism and arrive at ‘conclusions’ and that 
type of ‘system’ that lasts but a year 
and a day. There may be pragmatic 
sagacity in such a move, even a real desire 
for clarity, but there is, one fears, little 
far-reaching insight and genuine wisdom. 
The result will be a losing sight of the 
ever shifting practical and theoretical ob- 
jectives and the decay of the power to 
absorb and grow. 

“The ideal, it is almost needless to sug- 
gest, is the combination of the dynamic 
qualities of the humanists with all that 
is best and productive in the old liberal- 
ism, which is by no means dead. To move 
towards this ideal means vitality, growth, 
and productiveness ; to institutionalize the 
ism of humanism and crystallize it intel- 
lectually can lead only to decay and 
sterility. Which way humanism?” 


Downstairs the Band 


One society lady finds society life boring. 
“T dislike large and magnificent houses”, 
Daisy Pincess Pless declares in “From 
My Private Diary”, ‘and have always had 
a kind of contempt for those feeble per- 
sonalities who feel that they would be 
ignored by the world unless they pos- 
sessed great houses, a useless retinue, and 


“To-morrow a ball at my German in- 
laws; on the thirty-first a Court ball; 
but oh, how tired my heart is; and yet 
I know things must ever go on like this. 

“T have been cast for a part on this 
world’s stage, and when the curtain goes 


up I must come forward, face the au- 
dience, and speak my lines. 

“Deep in my heart I keep hearing—is 
it an echo of genuine life somewhere in 
this world, of the intimations of some past 
or future existence that was, or shall be, 
imine in close communion with some ideal 
love? 

“‘The scent of the flowers at evening 
floating in through open windows; the 
thrill of crisp air over white snows—no 
artificial perfumes in gilded saloons . 
live only for and in the worship of God, 
tending the new lives that spring up from 
us’— 

“But I must drop this nonsense. The 
hotel band downstairs is still playing; 
may it make them happy! And to-morrow 
I shall again wear diamonds and dance. 

Yet my soul lives in my distant 
dream-house, a little house, but big as 
the kingdom, over which love reigns.” 


Sterility of Practicality 


Superiority of the man of theory over 
the practical man is asserted by the phi- 
losopher, Prof. Alfred North Whitehead. 
For it is only by dreams and theories that 
men arrive at new points of view giving 
them a more fundamental control over 
the forces of nature. 

Professor Whitehead recounts how 
Archimedes “was found by a Roman sol- 
dier absorbed in the study of a geomet- 
rical diagram which he had traced on the 
sandy floor of his room. He did not im- 
mediately obey orders of his captor, and 
so was killed.’ 

Archimedes’s lack of practicality at 
that particular moment profited him 
nothing, but during his life it resulted in 
his discovering laws of incalculable prac- 
tical value to all mankind. 

“The death of Archimedes by the hands 
of a Roman soldier’, says Professor 
Whitehead, “is symbolical of a world— 
change of the first magnitude; the thec- 
retical Greeks, with their love of abstract 
science, were superseded in the leader- 
ship of the European world by the prac- 
tical Romans. Lord Beaconsfield, in one 
of his novels has defined a practical man 
as a man who practices the errors of his 
forefathers. The Romans were a great 
race, but they were cursed with the steril- 
ity which waits upon practicality. They 
did not improve upon the knowledge of 
their forefathers, and all the advances 
were confined to the minor technical de- 
tails of engineering. They were not dream- 
ers enough to arrive at new points of view, 
which could give a more fundamental con- 
trol over the forces of nature. No Roman 
lost his life because he was absorbed in 
the contemplation of a mathematical 
diagram. 


“It is no paradox to say that in our 
most theoretical moods we may be nearest 
to our most practical applications.” 
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Bear 


“I know a man”, writes Rev. Burris 
Jenkins, publisher of The Christian, “who — 
is a perfect prince in his home and his 
social circles, most genial, most kindly, 
most entertaining, the acme of good man- | 
ners. But when he gets into his office, 
that man is transformed. Mr. Hyde sud- 
denly becomes Dr. Jekyll. He is a perfect 
bear. He seems to think he has to eat 
everybody up in order to get things done, 
when in reality just the reverse is true. 
The best way to get things done is through 
affability, good manners, encouragement.” 
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Keats’s Paradise . 


Some Unitarians, it is apparent from 
the following paragraphs by the French 
writer, Paul Morand, have a distaste for 
New York. “New York is not America”, 
he writes, in Public Opinion, “but it is 
plain to all beholders that all America 
would like to be New York (except for 
a few nice Bostonians, a few high officials 
in Washington, a few artists who like 
their Arizona ranches, and a few stars 
in Los Angeles who prefer to gild their 
skins in the Pacific sun). The great city 
is the sole refuge from intolerance, from 
the Puritan inquisition. Manhattan is the 
microcosm of the United States. All Amer- 
ican life is machinery for sensation—and 
there is more sensation to be got in one 
day on Broadway than in all the other 
forty-eight states of the Union put to- 
gether. Chicago is too new, San Francisco 
too unsubstantial, Los Angeles too much 
of an exhibition town, New Orleans too 
decrepit; but New York has progressed 
normally and solidly.” 

Keats, who once cried for a life of 
sensations rather than a life of thoughts, 
would have found New York a paradise! — 
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The Fittest Being— 


By discipline men acquire a grace and 
strength that, showing in their works, pro- 
vide as great an ethical contribution to 
the heritage of the race as any, says Dr. 
J. E. Turner, in “The Revelation of 
Deity”. y 

He elaborates: “Personality may be re- 
garded as one of the diamonds of the uni- 
versal progress. Just as every jewel is the 
final product of long periods of geological 
and chemical changes, of fierce heat and 
strong pressures, so the self is the ulti- 
mate outcome of all those precedent — 
biological and psychological processes 
which contribute throughout to the sur- 
vival of the fittest—the fittest, in the end, 
being not merely the most rational, but, 
still further, the most moral or most con- 
sistently ethical. 

“Every outstanding genius keenly feels 
that his own contribution to the heritage 
of the race is imperatively demanded 
from him as something which at any cost 
he must achieve. It is true that he may 
never realize all this specifically; he may 
have no ‘message’ and his work no ‘moral ; 
but however inarticulate it may remain, 
his consciousness of the irresistible urge 
that inspires him is always most intense; 
and it is precisely this imperativeness 
that makes such situations essentially 
ethical.” 
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The True Minister Is an Artist 


HERBERT HITCHEN 


The author, who has recently entered upon the service of the Unitarian 
Church in West Newton, Mass., responds in this article to a request 
for the significance of literature and art in religion 


ANY religious liberals are to-day 

somewhat puzzled as to the best way 
to come to an understanding of life, for 
‘they are hearing on many sides that the 
only religion worthy the name is that 
which will pass rigid scientific tests. So 
they try to rule out everything that con- 
not be logically proved, only to find that 
the residuum, though shining with the 
clear light of demonstrable truth, is curi- 
ously lacking in warmth and almost de- 
void of intensity. Hence the growing dis- 
satisfaction with, and feeling of the bar- 
renness of religion as an inspiring guide 
through the mazes of existence. 

There can be no question as to the de- 
sirability of “proving all things”, and Uni- 
tarianism has always revealed itself as 
a pioneer in the matter of basing its 
thought on the proven facts of science. 
Yet it were well to realize that it is one 
thing to accept truth with the intellect, 
and another—and a far more fruitful one 
for radiant living—-to feel truth take pos- 
session of one’s inmost being. The mind 
may be able to make us comprehend the 
truth about any given matter, but it re- 
quires the activity of some other part 
of our nature to make us apprehend the 
truth of it. 
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The coldness of so much that passes 
for religion in liberal churches is, I am 
convinced, due to keen intellectual appre- 
ciation minus a spiritual and emotional 
intensity that would clothe the dry bones 
with living flesh. As Pascal reminds us, 
“There are two extravagances. One is to 
exclude reason. The other is to include 
only reason.” If Orthodoxy is guilty of 
the first extravagance, Liberalism is often 
the perpetrator of the second. Our pre- 
occupation with the scientific approach to 
life seems to have blinded us to other ap- 
proaches quite as legitimate and fruitful. 
This little article is a plea for the recog- 
nition of one of these—the artistic. 

The methods and aims of the scientist 
and the artist are not antagonistic, but 
‘complementary. The scientist tries to dis- 
cover and expound the truth about things, 
the artist to realize and express the truth 
of things. To do the first it is necessary 
for us to separate ourselves as fully as 
possible from the objects of our experi- 
ence, with the result that our attitude 
towards them is cold, unemotional, im- 


partial, disinterested. Seeking the truth 
of things, we identify ourselves as fully 
as we can with those objects of experience, 
so that our attitude is warm, emotional, 
partial, interested. In this latter way the 
artist, through the imaginative sympathy 
which enables him in some measure to 
become one with things, is given an insight 
into their essential and vital properties 
that can come in no other way, and in 
turn this insight so reacts upon and in- 
tensifies his sympathy that the time comes 
at last when his kindled emotion over- 
flows in impassioned utterance in words 
or color or marble or notes. 


na) 

Now of late we have had a deluge of 
scientific thinking and preaching in Uni- 
tarian churches. We needed it. These in- 
tellectual adjustments are imperative, but 
if we are not to become lop-sided, we need 
artists as well as scientists in our pul- 
pits, or, better still, a fusion of the two. 
Yet I have the suspicion that many of 
our ministers regard the poet, for ex- 
ample, as a rather dangerous person who, 
if they associate too closely with him, 
will probably tincture them with a deplor- 
able sentimentalism. At best they seem to 
think of his work as a kind of rather 
pretty embroidery, a passage from which 
may give a little fancy effect to a sober 
discourse, but without any larger signifi- 
cance. While such an attitude exists, con- 
gregations are being robbed of one of 
the most vital spiritualizing forces of this 
or any age. In the words of Lord Dunsany, 
“What is it to be a poet? It is to see at 
a glance the glory of the world, to see 
beauty in all its forms and manifestations, 
to feel ugliness like a pain, to resent the 
wrongs of others as bitterly as one’s own, 
to know mankind as others know single 
men, to know nature as botanists know 
a flower, to be thought a fool, to hear at 
moments the clear voice of God.” The 
poet is not only one who sees clearer 
than we do, but his sense of smell, of 
touch, of taste, of feeling and hearing 
is unclouded. He is thrillingly alive and 
eommunes with the world through every 
avenue of his nature, not by one alone. 

For those of us who are questing for 
the truth of life, his word, born of in- 
tense experience, is of paramount impor- 
tance and we neglect it to our cost. For 
living contact with it means the end of 


Spiritual lethargy. Through it there is the 
coming of an at-one-ment between us and 
the grandeur of life. But our contact must 
indeed be a vital one, It is not enough 
just to have a nodding acquaintance. if 
art or any kind is to give us of its 
cleansing and uplifting vision it will not 
be through our fishing in its waters, but 
by bathing in them. And we never know 
till we have immersed ourselves in these 
living waters how quickening they can be. 
It is then that we catch aspects of life 
for which the scientist has no place in 
his scheme, yet which are gloriously and 
indubitably there; and no reading of life 
is complete which does not take them 
into account. 

We of the liberal faith sing lustily that 
“revelation is not sealed’; yet how many 
of us, I wonder, have anything like a 
comprehensive vision of the stupendous 
nature of contemporory revelation? The 
laboratories and observatories of the 
world are giving us part of it,—of that 
we are kept vividly aware in these days. 
We are also conscious of the contribution 
of the study, but are we as appreciative 
as we might be of the pushing back of 
the darkness when some artist takes paint 
and brush and charges his pigment with 
soul; when, in marble, the _ sculptor 
“makes divine articulation of the joy that 
flows uncounted in every happy step of 
health’; when the musician makes his 
score the vehicle for fiery brooding; when 
the novelist makes his selection from the 
complex maze of human experience and 
sets his characters against the huge back- 
ground of nature, by the power of his 
art making us see life through their eyes, 
till it assumes new meanings and fresh 
significance? 
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All these have as pregnant words to 
speak to us as any prophet of old. Dis- 
cussing his own phase of artistic creation 
in a recent moving confession of faith, 
H. M. Tomlinson said: “Literature and 
religion have so much in common that I 
do not separate the psalms of David and 
the songs of Blake, Isaiah and John 
Bunyan, or St. Paul and Donne. There is 
a cool but terrible zeal in these writing 
and religious fanatics . but chiefly 
there is a passion for truth, which is the 
same as beauty, or, as some folk prefer 
to eall it, the love of God.” 
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When we, as Unitarians, have ceased 
to be dilettantes and begin to take art 
and literature seriously, listening to and 
making vocal their gospel, there will be 
little complaint of the dry and cold ab- 
straction that critics in our midst as well 
as outside, often find characteristic of our 
attitude towards life. As I see it the lyric 
intensity that the creative artist knows, 
whereby truth is made warm and glowing, 
is just what many of us, minister and 
layman alike, need. The matter of method 
in the gaining of it is, I take it, somewhat 
of an individual question. But I am cer- 
tain of one thing,—that it can’t be done 
in any precise, short-cut, card-indexing 
fashion. Two things at least are required, 
—a recognition of the high significance of 
the artist’s function, and a deliberate ap- 
prenticeship of interest, so that esthetic 
eapabilities are disciplined and strength- 
ened. We have still a great deal to learn 
from Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies” re- 
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garding the latter, and for those who 
think that artistic understanding and ap- 
preciation are native, and cannot be cul- 
tivated, I would quote the ringing words 
of “AE”: “None need special gifts or 
genius. Gifts! There are no gifts. For all 
that is ours we have paid the price. There 
is nothing we aspire to for which we 
cannot barter some spiritual merchandise 
of our own. Genius! It is not bestowed 
but is won. Yon man of heavy soul might 
if he willed play on the lyre of Apollo. 
Powers are not bestowed by eaprice on 
HV e tere, 

Man is a creature of more than one 
capacity and yearning. Science feeds the 
hunger for knowing, but for all our 
factual knowing there still remains the 
thirst to feel, emotionally to understand, 
and it is that which art quenches, offer- 
ing us living water from the fountain of 
all being. 


“Must Religion Leave College?” 


PAUL HARMON 


HOSE readers of THE REGISTER who 

have not been away from their Alma 
Mater so long as to forget their under- 
graduate days, and who read the article 
by Selden Rodman, a Yale senior, ‘“Reli- 
gion Leaves College’, March 5, must have 
found themselves pretty much in agree- 
ment with what he wrote. Perhaps they 
agreed reluctantly, but most of them 
must have felt that it is now a patent 
fact that organized religion is not popular 
on the campus. 

Religion and education have always 
been cousins. Once they were first cousins, 
for the earliest education was religious 
education. Even in this country a very 
considerable number of colleges were orig- 
inally church schools. In some the control of 
the church is still felt. In others religion 
and education have become second cousins 
and the control is only nominal. In quite 
a few, religion and education have become 
forty-second cousins if any relation at 
all, and these schools quite definitely ad- 
vertise themselves as no longer denomi- 
national colleges. 

Perhaps this state of affairs was in- 
evitable, for certainly youth rebels against 
being compelled or held by the church. 
No amount of urging, no appealing to 
loyalty, to a sense of duty to the church 
of their fathers, or to their obligation to 
the community, however eloquent, will 
bring them back into the church. 

But there are at least two ways in 
which the church may enlist the active 
co-operation of youth. First, it must offer 
them a challenge. If youth has been unin- 
terested, it has been so largely because it 
has been impatient with the ineffective- 
ness of the chureh rather than because 
it has been uninterested in religion. My 
attention has been called with surprising 
frequency to the very real interest of 
youth in religion. This has been brought 
out not simply in young people’s groups 
in the church or in consultations with the 
minister, but more frankly at week-end 
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parties and over bridge tables. No doubt 
many other ministers have heard from 
young people such questions as: “Why 
has the church been so ethically and 
morally impotent? Why has it spent so 
much time speculating about the next life 
and so little effort in enriching this 
life? Why has it given so much attention 
to the dead past and so little concern to 
the living present?’ Who among us minis- 
ters has not been cornered by some in- 
trepid youth and asked, “What is your 
personal opinion, not that of the church, 
but your own?” 

If the church is going to challenge 
youth it must be frank. It must face ail 
doubts and questions squarely. It must 
be willing to investigate any and every 
statement. There seems to youth to be a 
tacit admission of weakness on the part 
of some churchmen in their apparent un- 
willingness to question some beliefs. Al- 
most all religious leaders have some be- 
liefs which they consider sacred and 
which they “do not and will not question. 
As a result youth says: “All religionists 
are fundamentalists, the difference is only 
a matter of degree.” And there are cer- 
tainly some who feel this about us Uni- 
tarian ministers and leaders as well as 
of those who are in so-called orthodox 
churches. In order ‘to challenge young 
people of to-day they must be led to feel 
that organized religion has in it the spirit 
of adventure and knows no closed ques- 
lions. They do not feel this, so organized 
religion is leaving college. 

On the other hand, real religion never 
can and never will leave college. Practical 
religion tries to help man in three ways 
which are identical with the aims of prac- 
tical education. Pure religion is the search 
of man in understanding the riddle of the 
universe, in seeing his and its significance ; 
it is the attempt of man to understand 
himself, what he is and what he is here 
for, and to help him to make the neces- 
sary adjustments in his relationship 
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with his fellows. If organized religion can 
get the youth of to-day to believe that it 
wants to and can do these things it need 
not leave college. 

The second way in which the chureh 
can gain the allegiance and interest of 
the youth of college age is by convincing 
them that the church stands ready and is 
able to help them in solving the perplex- 
ing problems in which they are so much 
interested. College days mark the begin- 
ning of transition from a purely personal 
view of life to a more socialized con- 
ception. The churches and those leaders 
who are alive to this emerging vision, who 
can inspire confidence and a sense of co- 
operation, will not find themselves unable 
to enlist the spirit of youth. 

Man’s first attempts at education as 
at religion were to solve the problems of 
his immediate environment. Gradually 
through the various branches of science 
he has pushed his environment out into 
the vast spaces. To-day his environment 
has become cosmic. When the college stu- 
dent is perspiring and wading through 
the intricacies of his scientific studies, he 
may lose sight of it, but he is in reality 
enlarging his understanding of his cosmic 
environment. In his study of economics 
and the social sciences, the ultimate aim 
may be forgotten, but he is discovering 
the theory of human adjustments. In his 
efforts to master philosophy and psychol- 
ogy he is learning how and why he thinks 
and acts as he does. In his daily con- 
tacts with his fellow students and his 
professors he is meeting and becoming ad- 
justed to types which he will meet in 
later life. Religion and education started 
out hand in hand. and, now, though they 
have let go of hands, they need not double 
their fists. 

Is it not one of the most important 
functions of religion to help point out to 
people how so to live as to attain hap- 
piness and to assist others to live happier 
lives? Does not the church which recog- 
nizes no shortcuts but teaches salvation 
by character actually have such an aim? 
It has been said that no one is really 
happy until he has established a satis- 
factory relationship with the universe and 
with his fellow men. We must come to 
have some view of the universe and to 
some conclusion about God, which if not 
a definite belief may become at least a 
working hypothesis. Religion then must 
include an answer to the question: “How 
ean I attain a satisfactory relationship 
with my fellows and with the world in 
which I live?’ An independent thinker 
names seven prerequisites to the establish- 
ment of such a relationship: Absolute in- 
tegrity at all times, thoughtfulness of 
others, tolerance toward all of whatever 
belief, the kind of friendliness which de- 
velops the capacity for friendliness, a 
cheerful looking at the serious things of 
life, which enables one to accept the chal- 
lenge of life and work through it, and, 
as one grows older, to retain the youthful 
point of view. 

Such a religion need not leave college 
for it helps to develop open-mindedness,— 
it is forward looking not backward look- 
ing—its method is that of proving not 
approving. Such a faith regards ethical 
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and moral principles as of most vital im- 

_ portance. It recognizes no one religious 
prophet alone, but teaches that Jesus, like 
all other leaders of world religions, was 
human and only so can his example and 
teaching have meaning and value for us. 
It conceives of faith as a living principle, 
which like all living things grows and 
changes and develops, ever reaching 
toward greater perfection. It preaches 
that a reasoned faith is the most reason- 
able, the most satisfying and useful. The 
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church ought to be able to do this, to 
combine the esthetic, the intellectual and 
the emotional into a religion which tran- 
scends race or creed, and develops a faith 
in which each individual works out his 
own belief for himself. 

With such a conception of religion we 
ask the question: “Must Religion Leave 
College?” If so, ye college youth, let it 
be because you haye made religious ex- 
perience a vital part of you and are tak- 
ing it with you. 


~~ Russia’s Marvelous Experiment 


She gets results, but pays a great price 


N the opening paragraph of Pan-Soviet- 
ism*, Bruce Hopper says that Amer- 
icans are classified according to their 
views on two issues, prohibition being one 
and Russia the other. There is no ques- 
tion that in the field of international re- 
lationships there is more discussion re- 
garding Russia than any other single sub- 
ject, and the amount of literature which 
is coming from our presses dealing with 
Russia is an indication of the general 
interest in this greatest of all social ex- 
periments. The two books under considera- 
tion make no small contribution to the 
available knowledge of Russian conditions. 
New Russia’s Primer} is particularly 
significant as it gives us some idea of 
what the Russians themselves think of 
their country and its future and partic- 
ularly of the famous Five-Year Plan. The 
primer was put out by the Russian Educa- 
tional Department and is intended for 
use in the schools by children 12 to 14 
years of age. Despite or perhaps because 
of the fact that it was written for adoles- 
‘cents, it is a remarkably clear exposition 
of the Russian economic problem. The 
translator, Professor Counts, says that 
practically every page bears the mark of 
genius and a reading of the book itself 
more than bears out this statement. 
The second chapter, a comparison of the 
economic system of the United States and 
Russia, is the best exposition of the weak- 
nesses of the competitive system that the 
reviewer has ever seen and the compari- 
son in the second part of the chapter 
between America’s planless condition and 
the planning in Russia makes one feel 
less proud than otherwise of American 
business intelligence. 
The chapters following, excluding the 
last, deal graphically and clearly with the 
yarious departments of the Five-Year 
Plan, engineering, prospecting, coal and 
oil, iron, electrification, machinery, chem- 
istry agriculture and transportation, and 
‘the last chapter, The New People, at- 
tempts to summarize the result of the 
Five-Year Plan fifty years hence. Hach 
chapter not only sketches the outline of 
the plan so that it will be understood by 
the readers but shows what children may 
do to help make the plan a success. 
One of the most interesting parts of the 
“whole book are the black and white prints 
ustrating the various activities already 
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in process. These prints and the remark- 
ably vivid style are not only indicative 
of the great economic plan, but they also 
indicate that Russia has achieved some- 
thing in the field of education which we 
have been striving for for many years, 
namely, to make education attractive and 
practical. There are very few textbooks 
that have the thrill of practical accom- 
plishment and the urge to further accom- 
plishment as well as an enormous factual 
basis in a degree which compares with 
this Russian primer. Even if the book 
were not invaluable as source material, 
it would be a tremendous contribution in 
the field of pedagogy. 

Pan-Sovietism consists of the Lowell 
Lectures given in Boston this winter by 
Mr. Hopper. Mr. Hopper had the unusual 
experience of living in Russia for five or 
six years under the Bolshevik régime and 
he has the added advantages of being a 
thorough scholar in the field of politics 
and economics. He views the whole 
Russian scene dispassionately, pointing 
out the accomplishments of the present 
régime as well as defects and ends his 
story with the well authenticated thesis 
that the real economic struggle of the 
next century will be between collectivist 
Russia and individualistic America for 
the control of the markets of the East. 

One of the most significant contribu- 
tions of the book is its making clear to 
American readers the fact that much that 
seems new to them in Russia is as old 
as the Russian people themselves. Col- 
lectivism itself is, at least in part, in- 
digenous to the Russian scene and even 
social democracy is not so new as we 
think. In the old days the Russian servant 
would casually chat with the nobleman 
in his drawing room and discuss intimate 
domestic details in a way that is foreign 
to our Western European notions. At least 
half, if not more, of the Russian revolu- 
tionary philosophy is purely Russian and 
not made in Germany by Karl Marx, 

Mr. Hopper makes another important 
contribution in clarifying, at least to the 
western mind, what has seemed to many 
of us a very confusing political struggle. 
He makes clear the relation between the 
Red International and the government of 
the Soviets in Russia and the relation- 
ship which exists between the All-Soviet 
Government and the Federated Republics. 

Ths Five-Year Plan, which is the sub- 
ject of so much controversy, he points 
out is in the main a reversion to the 
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original plan of Lenin which, owing to 
unfavorable economic conditions, it was 
impossible to put into effect in the early 
days of military dictatorship. As nearly 
as the reviewer can ascertain, Mr. Hopper 
not only believes that the Five-Year Plan 
will succeed but, what is even more im- 
portant, that it has the enthusiastic sup- 
pert of the great mass of the Russian 
people. It seems impossible to us that a 
whole nation would submit to such an iron 
régime, but the fact that the nobility and 
the upper classes have been either driven 
out or killed off and the intelligentsia, 
who unfortunately for them were unable 
to see more than one side of any question, 
have practically shared the same fate, 
makes it a real possibility in Russia. 

Mr. Hopper’s chapter on the human side, 
dealing with the speeding up of individual 
life, the remarkable advances that have 
been made in the field of public health, 
the problems of housing, education, art, 
language, religion, the emancipation of 
women and the family, is brief but in- 
tensely interesting. The result of it all, 
according to Mr. Hopper, “... seems to be 
an athletic, healthy, energetic, creative 
but unromantic, moral but utilitarian and 
Godless new creature’. In some respects 
this is not a very attractive picture, but 
when one compares the lot of the average 
man under this régime with his position 
under the Czars, one can,account for much 
of the success of the Russian experiment. 

Mr. Hopper’s own position apparently 
is that the Bolsheviks are making a great, 
though tremendously costly, experiment 
in civilization. They are the radicals who 
clear the way. As he says, “Without the 
Bolsheviks the capitalistic states would 
not recognize the social dangers inherent 
in the new civilization’, and he is at 
least hopeful that capitalist civilization 
and the individualistic social order will 
be able to learn from their experiment, 
taking from it those achievements which 
are permanently valuable and at the same 
time preserving liberty, which is the price 
which Russia has paid in her marvelous 
experiment. The one group which stands 
in the way of this accomplishment in 
western civilization are those whom Mr. 
Hopper calls the “consciously righteous”, 
aparently meaning the conservative who 
know their own method is the only one 
that is right and that all others are 
wicked and wrong. He might equally well 
have applied the term “consciously right- 
eous” to many of the radical thinkers 
as well. 

He makes no definite prophecy as to 
the result of the economic struggle which 
he predicts between America and Russia 
for the control of the East. He says, “It 
ean be foretold only by men of such vision 
that they identify themselves with the 
mass of humanity moving slowly in the 
fullness of time along the middle of the 
road between the radical crusaders and 
the consciously righteous.” There is ap- 
parently, however, little doubt that Mr. 
Hopper feels that in Russia itself Soviet- 
ism will be successful. There is no doubt 
at all that he feels that the measure of 
that success is not to be attained by a 
study of treaties or the grand phraseology 

(Cortinued on page 422) 


Fit For Leadership Among Free Men 


Professor of the New Testament, 


An address, in part, delivered to the class of 1931 of the Newton 
Theological Institution (Baptist) as they depart for their work 
in a world which repays courage and boldness more 


S YOU BELIEVE and as we believe, 
God has called you to be leaders of 

the churches, leaders in the kingdom of 
God, leaders of the moral and spiritual 
forces of our age. If perchance any of 
you has chosen this position for himself, 
has grasped at it as a matter of selfish 
ambition, he is doomed to a shameful 


FREDERICK L. ANDERSON 


than tact and diplomacy 


little failures may be great treacheries. 
Leaders must be first in devotion, in 
danger, in self-sacrifice, in toil, else they 
simply do not lead. Never think of your- 
selves as directors of others’ energies. The 
difference between a director and a leader 
is basic. I once had an old farmer deacon, 


Newton Theological Institution 


— 


and there, but I meet my men on the 
minute in the morning. I say, ‘Come on, 
boys’, and am the first man over the fence 
and in the field, and I see to it that no 
hired man of mine ever beats me in the 
amount of work done in a day.” He was a 
true leader of men. The word of the true 
but, “Come on”. 


failure, for Christ, who is above us 
all, has said that he who exalteth 
himself shall be abased. Happy is 
he who like Moses, Isaiah and Jere- 
miah has hesitated to yield to the 
divine call, because he understood 
the greatness of the task and his 
own intellectual and spiritual in- 
adequacy, and only at last has felt 
himself compelled by the divine 
urgency, which guarantees the di- 
vine guidance and power. 

We can hardly overemphasize our 
need of trained leadership. Your 
task in leadership is most difficult, 
for you must lead a democracy— 
free men who have learned to think 
and to act for themselves. The task 
of the business man who can em- 
ploy and discharge is far less diffi- 
cult than that of the pastor of a 
chureh of independent Baptists, who 
have never been in subjection to 
any man, and the part of a gen- 
eral, who can shoot the soldier who 
disobeys him, is child’s play to the 
part of the denominational leader, 
whose only recourse is persuasion. 
In the democratic sphere the only 
authority available is that of rea- 
son, love and spiritual power. Right 
here lies the fundamental distinc- 
tion between a leader and a “boss”. 

If you are really to lead, your 
democracy must have absolute con- 
fidence in you, in your character, 
your loyalty to the cause, your wis- 
dom and your courage. In your posi- 
tion you cannot escape and should 
not wish to escape a pitiless pub- 
licity. The limelight will play on 
every act of your lives. There is 
nothing which you hide, that shall 
not be revealed. What you say in 
the secret chamber will be pro- 
claimed on the housetops. Never 
write a letter which you would not 
be willing to see printed on the 
front page of The Boston Herald 
the next morning. 


who read and wrote only with difficulty, 


Assurance 
JAMES FRASER 


He said, long since—at least 

The records say—‘‘Come unto me 

And rest.... My yoke is easy and my 
Burden light.’ I wonder what he meant 
By speaking thus? 


He entered humble 
Homes where toil was king; where hearts 
Were callous, and where backs were bent 
By burden-bearing in the mid-noon 
Dust. He saw men drenched in weariness; 
Sullen, spent: heard the dread thunder 
Of their muttered oaths,—their nasty 
Laughter in the gathering dusk. 


Fear stalked 
Their narrow streets like hounds 
From hell :—despair had left its blight. 
And still the words, “Come unto me and rest. 
... My yoke is easy 
And my burden light.” What did he mean? 
What gift had he: what rest for men who toiled 
Sullen and weary for a wheaten crust? 
What easy yoke? And, by what right the cry,— 
“Come unto me and rest?” 
Had he not brothers, sisters ?—mother 
Too, who pondered ere she closed her 
Eyes in sleep where morrow’s food 
Would come from,—fish and wheat! 
And other flung-down folk were sore 
Bespent; engulfed in poverty, sadness, 
Sickness, heat! 


He walked the fields 
As day flamed into dark and caught 
The fragrance of the lowly flowers ; 
He saw the stars appear,—like distant 
Sparks flung up from shepherd campfires 
On the hills. Sun, moon, and stars,—whence 
Came this vast array? The seasons 
Rolling by since man was fashioned from 
The rust of worlds: the chill of winter 
Melting into spring: the almond blossoms 
Against a dreamy sky? From that creative 
Spirit ruling all,—guiding, guarding, 
And sustaining all! But man, unrestful 
In his man-bound world, forgets the healing 
Litany of love: resists the friendly 
Intercourse of God. The universe is friendly! 


This is the gift he offers 


Farth-bound men. They must have some of God,— 


Or else they die. 


leader is never “Go”, 


Another prime quality in a leader 
is sympathetic knowledge. Imagina- 
tion is simply indispensable in your 
task. If you are to influence you 
must know your democracy, under- 
stand the currents of their thought 
and feeling, divine what is in the 
back of their heads and at the 
bottom of their hearts, keep en 
rapport with them. McKinley was 
probably one of the finest examples 
of the American statesman who 
knows the people. He always had 
his ear to the ground and guessed 
with almost uncanny certainty what 
the next popular movement would 
be. Yet it is certainly open to ques- 
tion whether after all he was not a 
follower of public opinion rather 
than a leader of it. Lincoln was — 
hardly less a master in the art of 
knowing the real sentiment of the 
people than McKinley, but he had 
that higher originality and courage, 
which has a vision of the future, 
shapes the public mind to the noble 
ideal, and dares to step out in ad- 
vance of the crowd. 

But we must know sympathet- 
ically the whole situation as well as 
our own democracy, must have the 
facts just as far as possible, and 
must visualize their true correlation. 
This will include the minds and 
feelings of our opponents, if we 
have any. We should always be able 
to see things from their point of 
view as well as from our own, and 
even, if necessary, to be able to con- 
struct their argument for them. 
This sympathetic knowledge of the 
situation, our democracy and our 
opponents constitutes the back: 
ground of wisdom, and gives the 
leader the power to seize on the 
psychological moment for action 
Just at this critical point the leader 
who lacks in imagination is sure to 
fail. We must be neither too eager 
nor too slow. Sometimes, despite 
storms of protests, we must wail 


If you are to maintain the people’s con- 
fidence in yourself as a leader, you must 
beware of every trace of selfishness. No 
self-indulgence, no little ambition, no self- 
will which insists on its own way 
or the ruin of the cause! Remem- 
ber that in the fight for righteousness 
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but who had finely disciplined himself 
nevertheless. He was the most suecessful 
farmer in the country, and the young 
men came from miles around to learn 
how he did it. He once revealed his secret 
to me: “The other farmers give their 
hired men directions and send them here 


The leader must be the familiar friend 
of patience at such a time. And yet wher 
the fateful moment comes he must in 
stinctively and surely recognize it an 
must act. Oh, the multitudes of leader 
who fail, who do not know their point 
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do hot recognize opportunity when it 
stares them in the face, and who let all 
their chances of success slip through their 
fingers, sometimes from sheer dullness 
and sometimes through indecision! 
This brings me to the last great quality 
of the leader—capability of action and 
decisive action. Indecision is mostly due 
to cowardice. Courage and boldness are 
after all the greatest wisdom. Too long 
have we sung the praise of tact and di- 
plomacy. They are necessary and good. 
We cannot get on without them, but they 
have lately been the cause of more fail- 
_ ures than successes. Judiciousness has 
covered a multitude of sins. What we need 
is to see with the generals at the front 
in Hurope the value of the offensive, and 
the danger of letting the initiative slip 
from our hands. We need more courage 
for decisive action, after study has not 
entirely cleared the situation and cannot 
do so. 
Oh, but you say, think of the responsi- 
bility! Aye, think of it, consider it well, 


CORRESPO 


Dr. Loring’s Article 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


My attention has been called to the 
article by Dr. Robert 8S. Loring in THE 
Reeister of April 30, which the Editor 
warmly commends as “a scholarly, perti- 
nent record of historic fact”. I do not care 
to consider the general purport of this 
article, which, as the Editor says, teaches 
that “We have. never been a theistic 
ehurech in the sense in which some of 
our extreme and even conservative friends 

of that way of thinking have tried to 
make us believe.” All this seems to me 
so remote from the “historic fact” of Uni- 
tarian history that it does not invite dis- 
cussion. To set a sentence of Channing’s 
on the rights of the human reason as the 
text for an argument to prove, as the 
Editor says, that “All through Channing’s 
thinking God has been less than the 
leitmotif of religion’ would certainly as- 
tonish a teacher who in one of his noblest 
passages wrote: “Take away God, and 
life becomes mean, and man poorer than 
the brute. I am accustomed to speak of 
the greatness of human nature; but it is 
great only through its parentage; great, 
because descended from God, because con- 
nected with a goodness and power from 
which it is to be enriched forever.” 

May I be permitted, however, to com- 
ment on one paragraph in this article 
which, so far as I know, is unique in the 
literature of Unitarianism? This, I think, 
is the first time that the prevailing fash- 
ion of depreciating great characters has 

been applied by the accredited organ of 
the Unitarian faith to its own apostles. 
The paragraph is as follows: 

“Among the list of Unitarian leaders of 
the last hundred years there is not a con- 
st ve theologian of even second rank. 
Emerson never claimed to have a system 
doctrine. Parker was no more of a 
cess as a theologian than was Chan- 
If anyone points to Martineau, in 
, as an exception to the rule, the 
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see it in all its length and breadth, 
stagger under the thought of it, and, 
then, forgetting “safety first” and remem- 
bering the greater responsibility of inac- 
tion, take it! Your act may lead you to 
victory or the poorhouse, but be a man 
anyway. The lilt of an old Scotch song 
often goes through my head: 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who will not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all. 


This translated into Christian language 
means, “Take the cross and follow me.” 
The Christian leaders are not like modern 
generals, who work in safety far behind 
the lines, but like the old colonels, who 
used to lead their regiments into battle, 
the shining mark for the enemy’s bullets. 
We cannot escape. Our only possible 
safety is in courage. No man has a right 
to lead a great cause, especially to be a 
leader in the cause of Christ, unless he is 
willing to die for it. 


ONDENCE 


answer is that his biographer, J. Estlin 
Carpenter, describes Martineau as ‘the 
greatest English moralist since Butler’; 
and the work by which he will continue 
to be best known is ‘Types of Ethical 
Theory’. ... As far as constructive the- 
logical thinking goes the Unitarians have 
been the most wnintellectual group in 
America, except perhaps the Quakers.” 
This extraordinary estimate is, I am 
inclined to think, derived from a special 
definition of the phrase “constructive 
theology”. If by “constructive theology” 
is meant the defence of Calvinistic dog- 
mas or of ecclesiastical pretensions then 
it is doubtless true that the attitude of 
the early Unitarian masters was one of 
protest or indifference. If, however, by 
“constructive theology’ is meant the in- 
tellectual justification of the religious 
sentiment, or the rational interpretation 
of the idea of God, then the most con- 
spicuous representatives of such construc- 
tive theology in the nineteenth century 
seem to be easily identified. Three teach- 
ers have shown the way, not to Unita- 
rians alone, but to open minds in many 
communions and many lands,—the author 
of “Christianity a Rational Religion”; the 
author of “A Discourse of Matters 'Per- 
taining to Religion’; and the author of 
the “Divinity School Address’, whose 
statue is set in Emerson Hall at Harvard 
University as the central figure of Amer- 
ican philosophy. If one should add to 
these names that of Horace Bushnell, he 
would seem to have nearly exhausted the 
list of those generally recognized by lib- 
eral Christians as constructive theologians 
during the nineteenth century; and to 
intimate that not one of these attained 
even second rank is certainly a daring 
venture. Concerning Martineau, it must 
be said that no one would be more as- 
tonished than he to find his forty years of 
constructive theological teaching, culmi- 
nating in his monumental work, “A Study 
of Religion, its Source and Contents”, re- 
garded as less important than his by- 
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product of ethics. It is true that Estlin 
Jarpenter described Martineau as the 
greatest English moralist since Butler, but 
the same biographer, summing up the two 
tendencies which had divided English 
theology between ecclesiasticism and ra- 
tionalism, announced that the represent- 
ative masters of the two schools were 
John Henry Newman and James 
Martineau. 

If I may be permitted to cross the cen- 
tury mark with these observations, I may 
add that a whole generation of students 
looks back with grateful pride to the con- 
structive teaching of the author of the 
“Science of Thought”; that the teacher 
described by George Foot Moore as the 
most widely read theologian he has ever 
known in any country is still giving his 
convincing course on Theism, and that the 
teacher who is at this moment most con- 
structive in re-establishing and re-enfore- 
ing the religious life among intelligent 
readers in this country is a Quaker. 

Francois G. PEABODY. 

CAMBRIDGH, MASs. 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :—~ 


One who has had the privilege of being 
frequently criticized by Professor Pea- 
body in student days feels quite cheerful 
as well as honored to be subjected to a 
renewal of such an attack. But since the 
student was always encouraged in the 
preaching class to stand up bravely for 
his own opinion, I feel bound to reply to 
the letter of Dr. Peabody, in regard to an 
article of mine, which recently appeared 
in THE Reeister (April 30). 

My complete article on “Early Unita- 
rianism and The New Humanism’, in 
The Meadville Journal for January, 1931, 
does not differ from the excerpt printed 
in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, except that 
it expresses more fully the view that early 
Unitarianism gradually shifted the empha- 
sis in religion from dogmatic theology to 
social idealism. A couple of quotations will 
show that such an interpretation of Uni- 
tarian history along humanistic lines is 
not unusual. In that notable book, ‘The 
Rise of American Civilization”, by Charles 
and Mary Beard, the early liberal reli- 
gious movement is interpreted chiefly in 
terms of a new interest in social idealism. 
‘When the crisis”, of the American Reyo- 
lution, “came, Jefferson, Paine, John 
Adams, Washington, Franklin, Madison, 
and many lesser lights were to be reck- 
oned among either the Unitarians or the 
Deists. It was not Cotton Mather’s God to 
whom the author of the Declaration of 
Independence appealed, it was to ‘Nature’s 
God’. From whatever source derived, the 
effect of both Unitarianism and Deism 
was to hasten the retirement of historic 
theology from its empire over the intellect 
of American leaders, and to clear the. 
atmosphere for secular interests.” 

Joseph Henry Allen, our Unitarian his- 
torian, describes the movement of tbis 
early liberalism in this wey: “Nothing is 
more characteristic of the early Unita- 
rianism than this; that, in proportion as 
it departed from the old theology, it be- 
came committed to a generous faith in 
human nature, and more and more made 
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The Statistical Misrepresentation 


NCE AGAIN the hardy statistician of the 

churches cuts down the number of Unita- 
rians. For 1930 the lopping off is five thousand. 
This thing has gone on merrily for twenty years, 
to our knowledge, and if figures did not lie, by such 
reckoning we should now be in a perfect state 
of annihilation. 

Kvery time there is a census we lose terrifically. 
One L. G. Kieffer, D.D., does the decimation; once 
it was the annual joy of H. K. Carroll to proclaim 
our partial exit; and we must not forget that fun- 
damentalist journal, The Christian Herald, which 
publishes the statistics of churchly welfare and gets 
them accepted by the newspapers and the public. 

Let us not suspend our readers’ curiosity. The 
loss is a bit of nonsense, and besides, the whole 
business of church-membership counting is at least 


thirty per cent. fraud. That statement we have to. 


make again and again. There is no greater dis- 
honesty in the reported capitalization of a water- 
logged industrial corporation than there is every 
year in the pious misrepresentation of the strength 
of the churches. This is a harsh saying, but the 
truth it expresses is harsher. 

As for our own churches and numbers, every 
well-informed Unitarian knows we have never made 
a consistent attempt to keep close and dependable 
figures. They do not interest us deeply.*In our Year 
Book we said last year we had about 60,000 mem- 
bers, which means actual voting-right people; and 
about 127,000 in our constituency, which includes 
the members. A constituent is an adherent, having 
some part and interest in a Unitarian church, but 
not being fully enrolled according to the law of the 
loeal church. 

It is worth while saying again, even to our own 
people, that we have never wanted to be an insti- 
tution; numbers and all the organization para- 
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phernalia are not our primary concern, nor can 
they be. Our cause is a movement. We must have 
churches, of course, as corporate stations where 
we preach our gospel and propagate our faith; 
we must and do have adequate headquarters; and 
a journal, a medium among the faithful, we must — 
have, indeed, have had longer than any other church 
in America. 

Every good free-church minister strives to in- | 
crease the number in his congregation, but it is for — 
fellowship and co-operative strength in a move- — 
ment rather than the kind of ingrowing loyalty the — 
orthodox feel toward the church for its own sake ~ 
and as its own end. | 

We have no means of knowing where Dr. Kieffer 
got his figures, but they do not tell the truth, and © 
even if they were true they would not disturb us ~ 
at all, for such a decrease would probably indicate 
that we had pruned off mere names of deadheads. 
We might conceivably lose virtually all of our 
members and still the Unitarian cause would go 
marching on. It is not possible to count a move- 
ment. It does not stand still long enough. It has 
not arrived at a place, as in the other churches; 
it is on the go. Religion with us is a way of life, 
not a refuge or a destination. 

With no unfriendliness at all, we say of the 
bound churches that they stand still, so far as the 
essentials of spiritual progress are concerned. 
Their numbers increase (though last year many 
decreased) chiefly because they grow in on them- 
selves, with the institutional deceit that by being 
merely large numerically and united they mean 
something gainful for religion. There is no greater 
fallacy. 

This is a subject which the Editor knows inside 
and outside. As a working minister for years in 
an orthodox church where a good showing had to 
be made, and the spiritually illiterate, along with 
the saints, drummed into the church rolls, he — 
sinned with all the rest; because everybody did it 
it seemed not unworthy but faithful. In the Unita- 
rian fellowship there is also the gainful disposition 
in many churches whose lay leaders bring over the 
business psychology which demands tangible re- 
sults. That attitude is at heart a sound proposi- 
tion, for a church ought to grow outwardly. Espe- ; 
cially our churches ought to grow; but the fact is — 
we do not and we cannot permit the main em- 
phasis to turn on increase of membership, because 
by so doing we would lose our high calling to go 
forward as pioneers. 

Does this idea come over clearly to the reader? 
Does he see we are by no means underestimating 
sound church practice, the spirit of cordial hospital- 
ity to people, and an earnest desire to build a 
strong fellowship of love, truth, and holiness, in 
every congregation? | 

Without doubt if we keep the emphasis on the — 
spiritual things, our growth will be sound, though — 
it may not be large. We remember always that the 
greatest power in the progress of the world has 
not come out of tabernacles with thousands of rapt 
hearers attending popular evangelical orators. 
They are soon forgot. It is the quality of the idea— 
and the passion in it and not the size of the denom- 
ination that makes religious history. 
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Our Spiritual World 


AY MEETINGS are at their best when the 
pilgrims rise to a view of the whole spiritual 
world. The high dramatic element of universality 
is much with us this week because in such figures 
as Aglipay, van Holk, Agnew, Addams, and Peturs- 
son we somehow know that the overarching faith 
of freedom is a reality. 

They and their associates in the eloquent speak- 
ing make the foregathering of these rare days 
thrilling to the heart and convincing to the mind 
in a cause which has power far beyond all its 
organized expression. No vessel can contain world 
souls. When we really get to the secret of our 
potency, we find it not in anything that can be 
measured or numbered. Spiritual, it is too elusive 
for confinement or definition; a great imponder- 
able, how all-pervading and wonderful it is! 

If some of our friends who count much on 
echurchly mechanism cannot always understand 
what we really keep at the center of our work (be- 
cause it is the central principle of Life itself), we 
ask them to consider quietly what religion is, what 
it has always been conceived to be by the great souls 
of history. Some call them mystics; they were that 
and more. Whatever they believed, whatever we 


believe, we know that religion is spirit and it is. 


life, and whence it cometh or whither it goeth is of 
less concern to all of us than that it is. To be, in 
the living present, with an eye single to a common 
humanity and a holy fellowship, advancing to per- 


fection, is our religion. This is what we celebrate 


in Anniversary Week. 


Pe hody. and Loring 


AY WE ADD a word to the correspondence 
from Prof. Francis G. Peabody and; Dr. Robert 
S. Loring in to-day’s issue covering the latter’s re- 
cent article on Unitarian doctrinal history? It might 
be inferred that because there is a great change in 
theology, using that word in the modern sense of 
systemized facts of religion and not in the old sense 
of a body of doctrine about a theistic Deity, we 
have become godless. That is not true at all. 

The difference between the old and new attitude 
is simple. Once all that one needed to say was he 
believed in God. That will not do to-day. The ob- 
durate question cannot be evaded, namely, “What 
do you mean by God?” 

Dr. Loring says we have always been humanists, 
in that we have refused to define in detail what 
we mean by God and have made our religious be- 
liefs depend upon the test of their service to hu- 
manity. Professor Peabody says God has been first 
in all our theological thought; and when he says 
God it is plain he means the traditional theistic 
conception of a perfect supreme being whom the 
orthodox Christian church and many of our people 
have called Father. 

What do we have in the free religious thinking 
of to-day? Certainly not the old omniscient theis- 
tic conception of the Life or Reality called God. 


That is gone. The fact is we have left an old spir- 


itual world for a new one, and theism in the his- 
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toric and traditional sense, which means the only 
sense in which it has ever been understood, has 
lost its place in theology, and in our judgment it 
will never come again. 

We Unitarians agree that the ultimate authority 
is in man. That is an old principle now justified 
and established. If we say that man decides, we 
make man superior in practical effect to that about 
which he decides, including the ultimate datum of 
religion, God. When we give primacy to man, that 
is, his reason and all other faculties, in the deter- 
mination of what he will believe and do in religion, 
we become in the highest sense humanists. 

Now a humanist in the use of his reason may 
come to a theistic conception of God, though we 
think it unlikely. He may come to any conclusion. 
That does not make him less a humanist. That is 
to say, when he assumes authority over his life 
and does not admit that God or any other factor 
outside himself has authority over his decisions 
and actions, he becomes in the religious sense 
humanistic. 

Here we have a principle of religion. What a 
man comes to believe from working on this prin- 
ciple is his doctrine. We wonder if there is not con- 
fusion in people’s minds between the principle and 
the doctrine. When Channing, for example, said 
he believed in God, that was a doctrine. On the 
other hand, when he set down reason as the ground 
of his religious thought, he stated a principle. The 
principle is unchanging, determinative, but, as all 
the world knows, doctrine, and especially the doc- 
trine of God, has constantly undergone change 
until to-day it is utterly different among Unita- 
rians from the Channing conception. A man is a 
Channing Unitarian not when he accepts Chan- 
ning’s doctrine, but only when he accepts Chan- 
ing’s principle. It is best not to use his name as 
authority at all. 


The News Letter 


ACH WEEK, under a new arrangement, there 
will be two pages of The News Letter combined 
within this journal. According to the agreement 
between the American Unitarian Association and 
the Trustees of THE REGISTER, this combination 
will give to all our readers, and in particular to 
the active workers in the free religious movement 
throughout the country, Canada, and other parts 
of the world, the news of the central organizations 
which direct their labors for the whole cause. It 
is desirable that this information be published 
weekly, while it is fresh, and it is our expectation 
that under the direction of Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue 
the material will continue vital and significant. It 
is a great opportunity for the people who do the 
strategic planning for Unitarianism on a world 
scale to win an intelligent reader interest, bind 
the hosts together, and gain their co-operation. 
Each month a separate issue of The News Letter 
will be published, which will consist of the weekly 
pages and other suitable material. By these united 
means it is hoped that we shall have adequate 
publicity and propaganda. 
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Bookland 


The Pulitzer Prizes 


This year’s aw 
true to form. It is 


ard of the Pulitzer prizes for deserving literature runs 
about what the public has learned to expect from pre- 


yious experience. Most readers of current books can think of other books 


equally, 


we have not read. Margaret Ayer B 


as good, average fictio 


if not more, deserving of being crowned. Susan Glaspell’s play 
arnes’ Years of Grace impressed us 
n; clever, but in no wise superior to Dorothy Can- 


field’s The Deepening Stream, or Struthers Burt’s Festival. Certainly, 
Samuel Eliot Morison’s Builders of the Bay Colony is a history in almost 
every wavy better than the history chosen. Robert Irost’s Collected Poems, 


by 
year. 


only stretching a point, can be called work written during the past 
The biography selected alone seems to us thoroughly deserved. Un- 


questionably, Henry James’ Life of Charles William Eliot is the great 
biography of the past twelve-month. Only Professor Fuess’s Daniel 


Webster approaches it in scholarship and general excellence. 


A Poet of the People 
AS. iL: 


CottecteD Porms: 1905-1925. By Wilfrid 
Gibson. New and Revised Hdition. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $38.50. 

Hazarps. By Wilfrid Gibson. 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


It is now more than thirty years since 
Wilfrid Gibson first became known to 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Since then, a succession of volumes, ap- 
pearing at regular intervals, have borne 
witness to his ripening genius. Now, 
when he is fifty years old, the publication 
both of his collected poems, and an ad- 
ditional slender volume of his recent verse, 
offers convincing testimony that, among 
British poets of the present era, he has 
won for himself a permanent place. If 
not a great poet, he is none the less a real 
one, possessing not a few gifts genuinely 
poetic. When his earliest volume, Daily 
Bread, appeared, Canon Barnett said, “A 
new poet of the people has arisen among 
us.” It was true. The note dominant in 
his verse was social sympathy, clearly ex- 
pressed in the lines: 


New York: 


“All life moving to one measure— 

Daily bread, daily bread— 

Bread of life and bread of labour, 

Bread of bitterness and sorrow, 
Hand-to-mouth and no to-morrow, 

Dearth for housemate, death for neighbor... . 
Yet when all the babes are fed, 

Love, are there not crumbs to treasure?” 


This note was struck with a skill clearer 
and more musical, in his next book, Fires, 
with its introductory lyric, picturing 
many kinds of fires, and culminating in 
the tragic vision: 


“Till, dazzled by the drowsy glare, 

I shut my eyes to heat and light, 

And saw in sudden night, 

Crouched in the dripping dark, 

With steaming shoulders stark, 

The man who hews the coal to feed my fire”. 


Now that we have, brought together be- 
tween the covers of a single volume, all 
the verses that Mr. Gibson has written 


A. R, H. 


during the past thirty-odd years, it is 
manifest how this feeling of sympathy for 
the under dog has continued to move him, 
deeply and sincerely. Most of his poems 
are either brief dramatic sketches or 
stories in verse, picturing incidents in the 
lives of humble folk, fishermen, shepherds, 
miners, slum-dwellers, small shop-keepers 
in provincial towns. Not a few of these, 
like The Night-Shift, The Snow, The Shop, 
and others, have the earmarks of real 
genius. They are rich in appealing power. 
Yet it is easy to discern how, with the 
passing years, this poet’s gifts have mel- 
lowed. Not only does his later verse reveal 
a surer touch, a firmer control of lan- 
guage, but into it creeps steadily a note 
higher and broader. Increasing maturity, 
the influence of a happy marriage, to- 
gether with that of the war, and of de- 
veloping reputation, all these have broad- 
ened his sympathies, clarified his insight 
into the deeper truths of existence. There 
are some sonnets, in praise of Hone 
which are delicately, altogether lovely. 
The years, too, have brought with them a 
gift of epigrammatic statement, lacking in 
the earlier verse. Many of the poems in 
Hazards disclose this quality. Take this 
couplet, The Answer: 


“Give us security! to life we cry. 
And would you, then, have Death before you 
die ?”’ 


Or these lines, which bring to a close the 
lyric, Tragedy: 


“Maybe, 
And yet, who knows? who can with 
certainty 


Say what is chance and what is destiny?” 


Sincere. feeling, keen vision, imagination, 
a gift for employing phraseology original 
and fresh, abiding good will, such are the 
dominant characteristics of this poet. He 
wears well. If you are a lover of good 
poetry, and do not already know his verse, 
we heartily commend him to your ac- 
quaintance. Although possibly, even prob- 
ably, he has already done his best work, 
still, there is something not a little movy- 
ing in the thought that, still, amid all 
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the clamor and trivialities of this age 
of jazz, in his home high up on the moors 
near Worcester Beacon, this quiet gentle- 
man of letters, serenely follows his voca- 
tion; singing of love and truth and beauty, 
beholding “meadow, grove and stream ap- 
pareled in celestial light”. 


A Manual of Devotion 


PRUSENT-DAY PsAtMs. By J. Gustav White, 
New York: Association Press. 

This collection of forty psalms is the 
expression of a deep wish to put into 
present day words the undying spirit of 
the Psalms of David. While many of the 
sentiments and aspirations of the ancient 
Hebrews are as helpful to us as they 
were to the original listeners, our way 
of living is so vastly different that an 
adequate interpretation is almost impos- 
sible to obtain. Mr. White, with the ut- 
most reverence, has written for such 
people as commuters, factory workers, — 
merchants, and those forced to mingle all 
too frequently in crowds. To these he gives 
words of comfort and guidance. As he 
says in the Foreword, “These psalms will 
probably serve their purpose best if only 
one or two are read at a time—just read 
enough to start you thinking God-ward 
for the day, and fill your singing heart 
with courage, hope and trust.” The psalms 
are rather too long to quote, but An Bye- 
ning Grace will serve to show the nature 
of the contents of this volume. 


The working day is done. We thank Thee, Lord, 
For all Thou gavest us the strength to do, 

Forgive us for shortcomings, tasks undone, 
For good intentions that went unexpressed. : 

Help us invest the evening as Thou wouldst, 
In healthful recreation or advancement ; 

Then bring us to our beds, unsullied, Lord, 
And give us rest. Amen. 


At the end of the book are suggestions 
for the use of these psalms, an account: 
of how they came to be written, and an 
explanation of their structure. H. M.P. 


a 


World Problems 


Tun CLASH OF WorLD Forces. By Basil 
Mathews. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.50. 

Within brief compass, this volume con- 
stitutes one of the most comprehensive, 
sane and suggestive discussions of world 
problems which has come to the attention 
of the reviewer. The chapters of this book 
were delivered primarily as lectures to 
students in various colleges. But the most 
experienced observer of the international 
situation will find herein great value. The 
author possesses a clear vision of the 
forces which are transforming the modern 
world. He sees these forces as primal, 
cosmic, impersonal, sweeping the world 
like a tidal wave. “The barque of hu- 
manity is being scourged by tempestuous 
nationalist and racial passion, while the 
cross-swell of Bolshevism makes man’s ex- 
isting civilization—Asiatiec as well as — 
European and American—reel.” He recog- 
nizes the evils of nationalism; but deals 


pirations of nationality. He deals with 
the three forces of nationalism, Bolshe- 
-yism, and mechanistic civilization. Their 
yirtues and their dangers are considered. 
None is able, he believes, to solve the 
problems of humanity. He recognizes 
modern nationalism as “a substitute for 
older forms of religion in the lives of 
eountless youth’. Religion has always 
tended to the worship of a person. “So 
to-day the nationalist and the Bolshevist 
devotion of youth—in some cases ‘adora- 
tion’ is not too strong a word to use— 
is directed toward men, sometimes of 
really heroic build, who incarnate the 
national or class idea to which loyalty 
is given.” Again, “When we have looked 
at them—Gandhi and Lenin, at Musso- 
lini, Masaryk, Ibn Sa’oud, and Mustapha 
Kemal—we can perhaps get closer to the 
heart of these mysterious forces which 
demand and command an unquestioning, 
sacrificial allegiance at once mystical and 
practical, this love of nation or of class 
and this zeal for its ascendency, which 
these men at once inspire and incarnate. 
We can then ask what is a nation and 
why love of it will call millions to live 
and die for it and why this passion for 
Communism is a consuming fire in the life 
of miilions.” The author’s study of these 
personalities is most interesting and re- 
vealing. He sympathizes with Gandhi’s 
criticism of the “Satanic influence of West- 
ern mechanized civilization upon the 
Orient.” He recognizes that this mecha- 
nistie civilization is also a vast power for 
good. Used as a servant of man, and not 
accepted as a master, it may bring health 
and comfort, freedom and unity, not only 
to the Orient but to all humanity. 

_ Ohristianity, we are told, offers the 
world the one way of controlling these 
world forces, of uniting the nations in 
a co-operative life, of delivering the great 
power of science and mechanism from the 
hands of greed; of elevating man, regard- 
less of distinctions of race, nation, creed 
and color, into a brotherhood where the 
life and welfare of each will be cherished 
and promoted. Despite the disloyalty of 
Christian nations to the pure principle of 
Christianity, the author recognizes the 
Christian ideal as a force which has, 
again and again, redeemed society and 
to-day through its extension in non-Chris- 
tian nations, and in the organization of 
the League of Nations, which is conceived 
is a practical application of Christian 
idealism, is bringing to the world new 
10pe of deliverance from mechanistic 
lomination, sectionalism, fear and hate. 
A book heartily to be commended to all 
who desire to understand the nature of 
nodern world problems. F. J. G. 


One Holy Church 


THE CONFLICTS OF THE HARLY CHURCH. By 
¥. D. Niven, D.D. New York: Richard R. 
Jmith, Inc. $2.00. 

The Professor of Church History in 
ty College, Glasgow, is sure, as Fer- 
linand Christian Baur was sure a century 
igo, that the development of the Early 
au was not a smooth untroubled 
w from grace to grace; but was rather 
at every stage by conflicts of 
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greater or less vigor and significance. The 
conflicts, indeed, are often precisely the 
steps by which the development proceeded. 
Dr. Niven does not share the naive view 
that the Church was divinely guided al- 
ways to a higher and purer position; still 
less does he share the equally artless and 
unhistoric view that every step away from 
the apostolic foundation was a step in 
degeneration. He sees the growth of the 
Early Catholic Church as a genuinely his- 
toric process; noting how, from the day 
of Paul on, “fightings and fears within, 
without” were its constant marks of life. 

This brief sketch covers the first three 


WILFRID GIBSON 


centuries, with the development of ortho- 
dox doctrine and of heresy, of an assured 
place in the world and of persecution, of 
spiritual freedom and of a new law. The 
book is at every point fresh, but nowhere 
revolutionary. It has conciseness along 
with pellucid clarity. It is readable and 
interesting. For students it should prove 
most useful. 

One regrets that the proof-reading is 
bad; that the bibliography leaves much to 
be desired, and has some curious blunders. 
“fh, J. F. Oakes-Jackson” provokes a smile 
the first time we see it; in repetition it 


is less amusing. c. RB. B. 
Preaching To-day 
CONTHMPORARY PREACHING: A Srupy IN 


Trenps. Hdited by G. Bromley Oxnam. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

Thirteen lectures delivered last fall be- 
fore the Boston University School of 
Theology, edited by the President of 
DePauw University. The lecturers, wisely 
chosen, came from various parts of the 
country and from different denominations. 
They include, among others, Raymond 
Calkins of Cambridge, James Gordon 
Gilkey of Springfield, William L. Stidger 
of Boston University, Bishop Blake of the 
Methodist Church, Stanley High of the 
Christian Herald, Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison of the Christian Century and Hal- 
ford E. Luceock, Professor of Homiletics 
at Yale Divinity School. Although the 
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book bears the sub-title, “A Study in 
Trends”, there is a surprising unanimity 
in many particulars. All admit the poor 
preaching that may be heard here and 
there to-day, as in times past; but hold 
that the quality of preaching has gen- 
erally improved; and that, in the compe- 
tition of the time, better preaching is 
more and more demanded. All agree that 
preaching is still needed. As Dr. Gilkey 
puts it, there are three situations that 
give the preacher a significant task: the 
puzzlement of many people as to the 
meaning of life, the vast philanthropic 
efforts whose support requires a contin- 
uance of unselfishness that must be kept 
alive, and the loneliness and need of 
courage, sO common especially in our 
larger cities. Then there is a refreshing 
liberality: sectarian dogmatism is happily 
absent, the great preachers of all denom- 
inations, from Catholic to Unitarian, are 
commended as ideals; and the good life, 
wherever found, is recognized. And, again, 
as President Oxnam says in his preface, 
“The trumpet note is dominant here.” 
These lectures give no defeatist talk. 
They also are not so much interested in 
defending religion against the encroach- 
ments of materialism and unbelief as they 
are in a frontal attack and in positive 
affirmations. As Professor Luccock puts it, 
“Let us banish the apologetic mood.” It 
is hardly necessary to add that the spir- 
itual note predominates in these lectures: 
not the shallow religiousness that plays 
with politics, but the deep and inspiriting 
consciousness of the life of God and the 
divine possibilities of man. The book is 
worth while and should prove of encour- 
agement and profit to ministers and laity 
alike. F. RB. 8. 


Old Ocean 


Tur ROMANCE or THE SHA. By G. Gibbard 
Jackson. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 

In this readable narrative the .author 
has collected a vast amount of material 
relating to adventures on the ocean. What 
a tremendous amount of romance and 
alluring drama the ocean may disclose! 
One has but to think of the days of early 
exploration—sea battles from the days of 
the Roman trireme and Turkish galley, 
through the lines of battleships and 
frigates, the monitors, ironclads of the 
Civil War, the White Fleet that fought in 
the Spanish American War, the great 
battleships, cruisers, and submarines that 
eontrolled the sea in the World War—to 
realize the dramatic possibilities of such a 
narrative. In reality, Mr. Jackson deals 
but briefly with sea battles, and thereby, 
it seems to us, misses a real opportunity. 
But perhaps he lacked space. With this 
exception, his book is well balanced, in- 
cluding, as it does, stories of lost ships, 
clippers, derelicts, fishing-vessels, whaling, 
wrecks, lost treasure ships, and the 
romance of the buccaneers and pirates. 
Credit is due the author for what must 
have been exhaustive investigations. He 
knows his ocean, its tragedies, romances, 
perils, inhabitants, and literature. Twelve 
illustrations, drawn in black and white, 
add interest to the chronicle. E. H. 0, 
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General Conference Forecast 


T the annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association in Boston May 
19, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
chairman of the biennial General Con- 
ference committee, announced plans for 
the national meeting of Unitarians to be 
held in Philadelphia October 19 to 22 by 
invitation of the Unitarian churches in 
Philadelphia and Germantown. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. The committee has chosen for the 
theme of the Conference, “The Importance 
of the Individual”. 

“The committee believes that, in these 
days of highly developed organization and 
standardization in every department of 
life, there is grave danger that the in- 
dividual may be overlooked and smoth- 
ered”, Mr. Eliot stated. “The Conference 
should result in a new proclamation of 
the fundamental significance of the in- 
dividual as the foundation of all liberal 
religious thinking and practice.” 

The opening session will be a service of 
worship conducted by Dr. William L. Sul- 
livan and Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, min- 
isters of the hostess churches, with a Con- 
ference sermon preached by Rey. Robert 
B. Day of Niagara Falls. 

Featuring the program will be an ad- 
dress by Rev. Mortimer Rowe of London, 
secretary of the British General Assembly 
of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, 
who will speak on the British Unitarian 
Churches. 

Aside from the necessary business ses- 
sions, group luncheons, and similar oc- 
easions, the Conference will divide into 
two types of meetings—one at evening 
and the other at morning sessions. Speak- 
ers of national reputation will discuss the 
main topic of the Conference under the 
following aspects: 

Tuesday evening, October 20, Miss 
Grace Abbott, chief of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, speaks on “The Individual 
and the State’ and President Frank Ay- 
delotte of Swarthmore College on ‘The 
Individual and Education”. Wednesday 
evening the speakers are Prof. E. K. 
Hall of Dartmouth College on “The In- 
dividual and Industry” and Prof. Hornell 
Hart of Bryn Mawr College on “The In- 
dividual and the Family”. Thursday eve- 
ning speakers are Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York City on “The In- 
dividual and Religion” and Rey. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., on “The In- 
dividual and the Church”. 

At the morning sessions there will be 
four round tables, each of which will meet. 
three successive mornings and report its 
findings to the Conference as a whole. Del- 
egates are asked to join these four groups. 
The topics and leaders will be as follows: 
“The Church and International Affairs’, 
Dr. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn; ‘The 
Chureh and Art’, Rev. Raymond H. 
Palmer, Lynn, Mass.; “The Church and 
the Family”, Rev. Daniel Sands, Quincy, 
Ill.; “The Chureh and the Religion of the 
Individual”, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
Philadelphia. 

Afternoons will be free for sightseeing 
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and among other trips will be a special 
excursion to Washington where the dele- 
gates will be entertained at luncheon by 
the Alliance of All Souls Unitarian 
Church. 

The committee consists of: Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot, chairman; W. Forbes 
Robertson, secretary, Dr. Robert C. Dex- 


ter, Malcolm C. Rees and Miss Evelyn 
Sears, all of Boston; Dr. Frederick I. 


triffin of Philadelphia; Dr. William L. 
Sullivan of Germantown; and Frank B. 
Frederick of Dorchester. 


E. M. Slocombe President 
of Sunday School Society 


Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Lexington, was 
elected president of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society at its annual meet- 
ing, replacing Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of 
Dedham who was unwilling to serve for 
a longer time. The vice-presidents elected 
are Rev. Ernest 8. Meredith of Water- 
town and Robert H. Loomis of West 
Newton. Miss Annie EH. Pousland of Salem 
is clerk and Alfred E. Chase of Lynn is 
treasurer. 

Directors to serve for three years were 
elected as follows: Mrs. Raymond B. 
Bragg of Chicago, Rev. Max F. Daskam 
of Germantown, Pa., Mrs. H. B. Hart- 
well of Waltham, Rev. Dorothy Dyar and 
Rev. Kenneth GC. Walker, both of Boston. 

Mr. Slocombe is a native of New Haven 
and studied at Cornell and Harvard Di- 
vinity School. Before going to Lexington 
in 19283 he had held pastorates in Au- 
gusta, Me., Worcester and Ware, Mass. 
He is especially interested in religious 
education and in his own parish he has 
a junior church which is now in its 
seventh year. Mr. Slocombe was _ vice- 
president of the Sunday School Society 
before his election to the presidency. 

Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, in his annual 
address as president of the society, ad- 
dressed himself especially to the problem 
of curriculum building. Among suggestions 
which he made that should be useful to 
the chureh school teacher or director 
were the following: ; 

Class work should be simpler, more 
vivid, more definite in aim, more unified 
in outline. Textbooks should have less 
historical data and more instruction as 
to how to accomplish the stated aim of 
the lesson. : . 

Children should learn less, but what 
they learn should be more worth while 
and should be carefully selected for its 
lasting worth from poetry, history or 
epigram of spiritual truth. 

Schools should have a reference library 
to which teacher and pupil should con- 
stantly resort. Both class books and refer- 
ence library should be guides in the path 
of spiritual discovery. 

The school as a whole should be an in- 
tegrating force in the life of the child, 
and to that end the class work and de- 
yotional service should be in strict har- 


mony. Mr. Rutledge believes that the 
principles of progressive education may be 
applied most fruitfully to both. 

The Bible will be taught more rather 
than less, but the manner and purpose 
of teaching it will be different. Science 
will be taught as an attitude and not as 
a dogma. 

The material for class study should not 
attempt to conciliate theological ors see- 
tarian groups. Neither should it be dog- 
matic nor any form of propaganda—- 
simply the truth. It should be a guide to 
life, an open door to religion, a form of 
living conduct and not a description of 
life, a history of religion nor an analysis 
of conduct. Therefore, it must include 
much more than the covers of a book ean 
hold. 

The word education has no derivation, 
Mr. Rutledge said, which means cramming 
or acquiring knowledge. To educate ehil- 
dren is to lead them out or unfold their 
powers, and religious education should 
unfold their spiritual powers. 


Lend a Hand Clubs 


Since November 1 the Southbridge 
(Mass.) Lend a Hand Club has sent an- 
other afghan to the Rutland Veterans’ 
Hospital, made many postal cards for chil- 
dren at the Worcester City Hospital, and 
earned over $100 from a food sale, two 
bridge parties, a tea and a Men’s Club 
supper. The money the members were to 
have spent on a Christmas party for them- 
selves was given to a needy family. The 
club is about to present a play, “The 
Peabody Pew’’. 

The Phyllis Wheatley Lend a Hand 
Club of West Medford spends over $300 
every year for needy causes. At Christmas 
and Thanksgiving all persons the elub 
hears of who are sick or shut-ins are sent 
baskets of fruit and money. The elub 
adopted a girl in the south, helped her 
through school till she graduated and 
made it possible for her to secure a fine 
position in New York City. 

Much of the work of the Woburn Lend | 
a Hand Club has been for needy families, — 
of which there have been many the past 
winter. At Christmas the club fed sixty-_ 
three persons and sent toys and clothes to— 
nearly that number of children. At the 
meetings the members have sewed 
layettes for needy mothers. Once a month 
some member of the club visits the Home 
for Aged Women and each inmate is given 
some little gift of fruit, candy or othedl 
remembrance. February 18 a group of 
Lend a Hand members entertained about 
twenty disabled soldiers at the Veterans’ — 
Hospital at Bedford. 


Curtis Ridge Wins Birth Stone 


For not missing a Sunday in six years, 
Curtis Ridge, of the South Church, Ports-_— 
mouth (N.H.) school, has been awarded a 
pearl birth stone for his attendance pin. 
This is the highest record in the school. 
Lila Peyser has won the fourth-year ba 
with seal and ribbon, for four years’ per- 
fect attendance. 
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Church School 


EDWIN FAIRLEY 


LARGE PART of the future of lib- 

5 eral religion depends on the contin- 
uous training of a generation of liberals. 
This may seem like a platitude but, like 
some other platitudes, it is of fundamen- 
tal importance. Unless our churches are 
recruited from below they will not be so 
vigorous as they ought to be. We can 
grow by attracting grown-ups to our faith, 
but we should not neglect the chance to 
grow which is afforded by our church 
schools. 

Every community includes numbers of 
ehildren who are not in any church school. 
Perhaps one reason they are not receiving 
religious instruction is that the parents 
have lost faith in what is taught in the 
average church school and prefer to keep 
their children at home, rather than sub- 
ject them to conceptions of religion which 
the parents have discarded. Our liberal 
church schools can appeal to such parents 
and children by showing them that there 
are conceptions of religion which do not 
contradict the best modern thought, and 
that religion may help them to make the 
best possible adjustments to the complex 
problems of life. 

One thing we must not do is to attempt 
to steal children away from other’ schools. 
But we can find in practically every com- 
munity many children and many families 
which are unchurched. These should be 
our happy hunting ground. Experience 
has shown repeatedly that once the chil- 
dren are interested, the parents follow 
after. So that a part of our problem in 
recruiting the school is to make a deter- 
mined and persistent effort to reach the 
unchurched. 

But before we invite children to our 
schools we should be prepared to give 
them something worth while. In a com- 
petent church school there should be an 
adequate course of study. For want of a 
better, the Beacon Course is recommended, 
not as perfect, but as good as any on the 
market. But whatever the course of study, 
let it be surely child-centered and let it 
be administered in a workmanlike manner. 

The school should be well graded, pro- 
viding for as many ages as possible. A 
high school student objects, and rightly, 
to being assigned to a class with elemen- 
tary school children. Good teachers should 
be provided. Two ways are open: first, 
through an appeal to the competent teach- 
ers in the congregation to make a real 
contribution to the church by taking a 
class in the school. But mere willingness 
to teach is not enough. We ought to be 
assured that the candidate is prepared to 
teach and that he or she can make a real 
contribution. Nothing detracts more from 
the dignity and worth of a school than 
poor teaching. 

If there are not enough well-equipped 
teachers in the congregation it is almost 
always possible to hire competent per- 
who. are equipped. This need not 
olye a great expense, and is of such 
1 importance that it ought to be cheer- 
uly attended to by any church which has 
real interest in its children. Several 
are to be said in favor of paid 


teachers. They can be held to regular and 
prompt attendance, which is not always 
possible with volunteers. Those who do 
not make good can be dismissed without a 
rupture in the church, a thing not always 
possible with volunteers. One can be rea- 
sonably sure of securing good teachers 
in this way. 

A successful school should have an at- 
tractive and well-equipped meeting place. 
Some of us have mental images of the 
barren, bleak, and dingy rooms in which 
our church school days were spent. Little 
did we think that these surroundings 
were educating us, but in fact they were. 
A soiled blank wall stands for futility, 
while a clean and well-decorated wall is 
all unconsciously teaching. its lessons. 
Soiled and tattered song and lesson books 
are also teaching that whoever is respon- 
sible for them does not think very highly 
of children or of church schools. The ap- 
peal of the physical surroundings is of 
vast importance. Fortunately most of our 
church schools are demonstrating that a 
bright, sunny, cheerful, harmonious meet- 
ing place is appealing through every 
physical factor to a spiritual end. Happy 
is the school which can meet for its wor- 
ship service at least in such beautiful 
surroundings as are afforded by the 
chapels in the First Church in Philadel- 
phia or Arlington Street, Boston, or by 
the beautiful church in Belmont, Mass.— 
to mention only a few. 

A further means towards recruiting the 
school is to develop a school spirit which 
is a combination of loyalty and enthu- 
siasm. This cannot be done overnight, 
but it is so important that it should be 
earefully sought. To that end attractive 
activities in which children can be genu- 
inely interested should be fostered. Dra- 
matics always make a strong appeal. A 
pageant on high days and holidays, little 
impromptu plays such as are outlined in 
“From Desert to Temple’, or which may 
be improvised from the lesson of the day 
are always a source of interest. Mission- 
ary projects, especially those in which the 
beneficiaries may make some return so 
that our pupils may be saved from a 
Lady Bountiful attitude are of use. The 
service of worship, if it can be made to 
grow out of the problems and experiences 
of the children, will help. Social service 
projects in one’s own community such as 
working for the establishing of play- 
grounds, parks, and recreational facilities, 
helping raise the community chest, assist- 
ing in the Red Cross drive, and foster- 
ing any worthwhile project on the local 
horizon are valuable. Some church proj- 
ects might be tried, such as giving family 
parties, helping with the church budget, 
assisting in advertising campaigns, or 
planning services of worship. Above all 
avoid a deadly uniformity. Let the chil- 
dren be surprised once in a while by 
something new. 

A desirable activity in every class in 
a church school is to have each class work 
out its own behavior problems. If the 
teacher is wise and tactful she can get 
the class itself to solve the problems of 
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lateness, absence, and misbehavior. A code 
of proper behavior representing the actual 
opinions of the class might be worked out. 
In a long experience I have found that 
children are rather conservative in these 
matters if left to formulate their own 
codes. Similarly, children should be al- 
lowed and encouraged to work out sery- 
ices of worship and methods of class pro- 
cedure and they should always be allowed 
to vote away their own offerings. We 
throw away priceless opportunities for 
education when we do these things for 
the children instead of letting them do 
them alone. 

Finally, I do not wish to close this 
article without saying that our primary 
object should not be recruiting the school, 
but it should be helping the children to 
solve their character problems and grow 
up to be serviceable citizens, grounded in 
religion. 


Association Directors Meet 


The directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association, at the meeting of the 
board held in Boston May 12, voted that, 
while they would always commend the 
needs of Proctor Academy to the Unita- 
rian constituency, because of the present 
pressing needs of the churches they are 
unable to assume the responsibility which 


results, or may result, from the guarantee . 


of $25,000 recently requested by the trus- 
tees of the school. 

President Louis C. Cornish announced 
the appointment of Rey. Earl C. Davis of 
Concord, N.H., as chairman of a commit- 
tee to consider the revision of all the free 
literature of the Association. 

Several churches which had allowed 
their membership in the Association to 
lapse by non-payment of subscriptions 
were reinstated. 

The board voted to authorize the print- 
ing of several free publications: “Unita- 
rian Hymns” by Rey. Charles G. Girelius 
of Jamestown, N.Y.; “Liberal Religion 
and Southern Leadership” by Rev. John 
©. Petrie of Memphis, _Tenn.;. and 
“United Denominations” by Dr. Stanard 
Dow Butler of St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Cincinnati School Attendance 


One class in the church school of St. 
John’s Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
had an average attendance during April 
of over 100. A number of other classes 
had an average attendance of over 90. 


In Memory of Jane Bucklin 


As a memorial to Miss Jane Bucklin, 
a fund has been collected in the First 
Congregational Church of Providence, R.L., 
the interest of which will be used to buy 
flowers for the church and the church 
school on a Sunday near Miss Bucklin’s 
birthday. 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Published from 
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Southern Unitarian Leaders Discuss Needs 
Of Mission Churches at Atlanta Meeting 


Conference petitions A. U. A. for full-time secretary 


ATLANTA, GA. 


FULL-TIME SECRETARY for the 

southern churches is our one and 
erying need and unless it is fulfilled we 
shall never get anywhere’, said Rey. 
George Kent of New Orleans, La., at the 
Southern Unitarian Conference meeting 
in Atlanta, Ga., May 5-6. The conference 
again passed a resolution requesting the 
American Unitarian Association to see if 
this problem might not be solved. 

Charles Behre of New Orleans,. presi- 
dent of the conference, started the dis- 
cussion by a speech from the chair in 
which he pointed out that this resolution 
had been adopted annually by the South- 
ern Conference for thirty years. Then 
followed a half hour of as lively speech- 
making as has distinguished any confer- 
ence for years. Rey. John C. Petrie of 
Memphis, Tenn., pointed to several con- 
erete examples of eyils into which mis- 
sion churches in the south had fallen 
merely because there was no experience 
leader near at hand to help. He showed 
how much a secretary could do toward 
breaking down the isolation of the min- 
isters and so help keep them at their 
posts. A number then arose and mentioned 
societies just forming in the South that 
were not represented at the conference, 
who would have gained much from it, but 
who owing to a lack of centralized focus 
for the work had not been notified. Then 
it was that Mr. Kent launched into his 
eloquent plea ending with the cry, “We 
have asked Boston for a secretary for 
thirty years, and please God we shall con- 
tinue to do it till we get one’. 

The conference opened Tuesday night, 
May 5, with a short service of worship 
and an address by Hugh N. Ivans, Presi- 
dent of the New Orleans young people's 
society. His paper on “Youth and the 
Church” was an_ exceptionally well- 
thought-out and well-written discussion 
of the attitude of the young liberals. Mr. 
Evans denied that the young people were 
irreligious or highly immoral although 
they had thrown off many of the old 
thought forms. He did not think all the 
negative attitudes taken by some of the 
youth would remain permanent but that 
they would eome to a deep appreciation 
of the real truths underlying the Bible 
and the theology of the past. 

On Wednesday morning the business 
session was held. The address of welcome 
was made by Waverly Fairman of Atlanta 
in which he sketched quickly the history 
of the successful union in Atlanta of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches. “I 
honestly cannot tell which of our members 
were Unitarians and which were Uni- 
versalists”, he said. He then spoke briefly 
of the great work liberalism had done in 
Atlanta for years, leavening the lump of 
all the religious thought of the city, and 
then welcomed most warmly the repre- 
sentatives of the various churches. 

He was followed by Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen of Orlando, Fla. He spoke of the 
splendid personnel of the American Uni- 
tarian Association at the present, particu- 


larly commending Dr. Louis ©. Cornish 
for his fine work in the international 
sphere which was showing that Unita- 
rianism instead of being a small New 
England sect was a world-wide free reli- 
gious fellowship, one destined to be the 
representative fellowship of thinking reli- 
gious people in the future. Dr. Shippen 
stressed the interest felt by the A. U. A. 
in the Southern work at the present time. 

The afternoon meeting was led by 
Mrs. Minna Clark Budlong, field secretary 
of the General Alliance. Her subject was 
“The Liberal Icelandic Churches”. It was 
a most enthusiastic gathering. Later in the 
day motor parties visited Stone Mountain 
and other points of interest in Atlanta. 
After a cafeteria supper served by the 
Atlanta young people, an evening meet- 
ing with two addresses took place in the 
church. The first address by Rev. John 
C. Petrie, described the radio broadcast- 
ing from his Memphis church. First made 
possible by the A. U. A. at the time of 
Dr. William A. Sullivan’s mission in Jan- 
uary, it was later taken over by a member 
of the Memphis church and has been con- 
sidered the most valuable activity for in- 
teresting outsiders since the beginning of 
the work there. 

Mr. Petrie was followed by Dr. Shippen 
who spoke on “The Use of Pageantry in 
Church”. His talk was spiced with droll 
excerpts from some of the medieval mys- 
tery plays which rocked the audience 
with laughter. Dr. Shippen made an 
ardent plea for the use of art in public 
worship to offset the dullness of preaching 
only, to insure public participation, to 
arouse interest, and to educate religiously 
and ethically. 

The Thursday morning conferences 
were led by Dr. Aubrey Hess, minister of 
the Atlanta church, Dr. Shippen, and 


Mr. Petrie on the topic, “What Can We 
Do for the Liberal Churches of the 
South?” The afternoon was devoted to 


recreation and after supper the conference 
closed with a devotional service.and a 
splendid sermon by Rev. George Kent 
lifting up the hearts of the hearers to take 
renewed courage. 

A meeting place for the 1932 conference 
was not definitely decided upon but it 
was voted to accept the invitation of Mr. 
Petrie to meet at Memphis provided the 
Memphis church and the other member 
congregations of the conference approved. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Charles Behre, New Orleans; 
vice-presidents: G. A. Breaux, Louisville, 
and Waverly Fairman, Atlanta; secretary 
and treasurer, Rev. Theodore Hempelman, 
Louisville. JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE. 


Attendance Record, Davenport, Ia. 


The classes of Miss Plath and Miss 
McCluskey in the church school of the 
Unitarian Church of Davenport, Ia., have 
had a perfect attendance for thirty-four 
Sundays, or since the opening of the 
school in September. Each class has ten 
members, 
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Coming Anniversary, 
Hingham, Mass. 
At the annual meeting of the First 
Parish in Hingham, Mass., the following 
were elected as a committee for the ob- 
servance of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the building of the meet- 
ing house: Francis H. Lincoln, chairman; 
Mrs. Martha A. L.. Lane, Arthur D. 
Marble, and Mrs. Charles G. Ward. The 
celebration will probably take place on 
Sunday, July 26, 1931. As the building is 
the oldest in America to have been used 
continuously for public worship the anni- 
versary promises to be unique. Elmer L. 
Curtiss was elected moderator, Mrs. Helen 
M. Jacobs, clerk, and Seth Sprague, treas- 
urer. John T. Hollis, Charles T. Howard, 
and Lyndon B. Tewksbury were elected to 
the parish committee for three years. 
John T. Hollis and Everett E. Bickford 
were elected trustees of invested funds 
for five and two years, respectively. Miss 
Fannie R. Brewer and William B. Fearing 
were elected to the music committee for 
three years. Louis P. Nash, Mrs. Ralph 
Stoddard and Mrs. George Tower were 
elected to the Sunday School committee 
for three years. Mrs. Harry F. Cross was 
elected chairman of the flower committee, 
Mrs. Louis P. Nash and Miss Hattie Lin- 
coln were elected delegates to the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The average Sunday morning con- 
gregations this winter have been the 
largest, with one exception, since records — 
have been kept. The Easter congregation 
this year, except for the restoration cere- 
mony of a year ago, was the largest on 
record. Contributions from parishioners 
during the past three years have shown — 
the largest totals in the history of the 
parish. 4 


Example for Modern Youths 


An interesting old receipted bill has 
been found by Miss Clara @G. Soule, 
of Newton, Mass. It is for a subscription 
to THe Reaister from 1826-1827, five 
years after the magazine was founded, 
and is made out to William Gore of Free- 
port, Me., Miss Soule’s grandfather, and 
receipted by David Reed, first editor of 
Tue Reeister. Mr. Gore was sixteen years 
old at that time and paid $3.75 for his 
subscription, or the equivalent of about 
$10 to-day. 


Annual Meeting, Waltham, Mass. 


At the annual business meeting of 
Waltham (Mass.) Unitarian Church, the 
following officers were elected : Moderator, 
Robert: Rutter; parish committee, Mrs 
Richard Collins, Mrs. Robert Davy 
Chester Harris; clerk, Daniel C. : 
niston; treasurer, Hiram B. Hartwell; 
ehurch council, John E. Cobb, Mrs. Charle 
BE. Baird. 

The treasurer reported a bank balance 
of $1,650, and Rev. Kenneth C. Gesne! 
announced that an anonymous membe! 
of the church had offered to ass 
the expense of redecorating the 
auditorium, 
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Pacific Unitarian School Must Soon Seek 
_ New Location; President Wilbur Retires 


R University of California will claim land, and funds for new buildings 


7 must be raised, it is announced at commencement 


. '—Daniel Simén 


OMMENCEMENT exercises of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry were held in the First Unitarian 
_ Church, Berkeley, Calif., on the afternoon 

of May 6. Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, presi- 
dent, reported the largest enrollment in 
the history of the school, a total of 
twenty-nine having been registered, of 
whom sixteen were regular’ students, 
while the others came from co-operating 
schools for supplementary courses. 

The degree of master of theology cum 
laude was conferred in Latin upon Daniel 
Simén of Corund, Transylvania, who has 
been at the school for the past two years 
and a half. He expects to spend a further 
year at the Meadville Theological School 
before returning to his own country. 

Prayer was offered by Dr. William I. 
Lawrance, who is now living at Berkeley, 
and the commencement address was given 
by Dr. Christopher R. Eliot of Cambridge, 
-Mass., who spoke on “The Business of 
the Church”. After outlining the tenden- 
cies in the business world of today, and the 
growing habit of judging all institutions 
by business standards, he challenged the 
view of those who maintain that the 
ehurch no longer performs an important 
function in the social organism and that 
it should turn its equipment and its 
assets over to other institutions. He af- 
firmed that there is still a distinctive busi- 
ness for the church to do which no other 
institution can do so well. The business 
of the world still needs to be inspired 

and elevated to an ideal of service to the 
common good. Politics still needs to be 
elevated to the ethics and the ideals of 
statesmanship. Education is in need of 
elevation to the high purpose of char- 
_ acter-forming idealism; religion needs to 
be freed from dogma and superstition and 
inspired by truth and reason, that it may 
serve the wide common interests of man- 
_ kind. Human life itself still needs to be 
inspired to the adventure of high ideals. 
Religion is still needed to strengthen and 
steady mankind, to help youth to see vi- 
sions, and to give heart to the weary. So 
long as the church performs such service 
as this, it will have a rightful place in 
_ the business of the world. 
_ Dr. Wilbur announced the retirement 
. of Dr. Eldred C. Vanderlaan from the 
faculty on which he has taught for the 
past five years, since he is now to devote 
his whole time to the Berkeley church of 
» which he has during this period been 


‘inistrative responsibilities that he might 
ote his time entirely to teaching and 
to research and writing on Unitarian his- 
ory. His resignation from the presidency 
as offered more than a year ago, but 
3 not accepted. It is believed that a 
table successor has now been found, 


recewes degree 


leave, and sails in June for Europe to 
continue there his investigations begun 
seven years ago. His studies will lie 
mainly in Poland, Holland, and Trangyl- 
vania. 
* During his absence, and until a new 
president assumes his office, Prof. Williain 
8S. Morgan will serve as acting president. 
Dr. Morgan has just received a flattering 
testimonial of the confidence of the citi- 
zens of Berkeley, who in a hotly contested 
election elected him a member of the 
school board by a very large majority. ~ 
The time is apparently near at hand 
when the school will have to seek a new 
location. The University of California ex- 
pects to claim its grounds by right of 
eminent domain. When this time comes, 
the school hopes to secure a location in 
close proximity to the Congregational and 
Episcopal schools, with which it works 
in friendly co-operation, and to erect ap- 
propriate new buildings. For these pur- 
poses additional endowment will be 
necessary. 


Unitarianism in Alabama 

“We have not grown in number”, writes 
the leader of a liberal group in Alabama 
to the Post Office Mission of the General 
Alliance, “but the interest of the com- 
munity has quickened to a great extent, 
and the public attitude toward Unitarian- 
ism has become more tolerant. Occasion- 
ally we find an open mind and receptive 
soul who has outgrown the old theology 
and is thinking for himself, and we feed 
him, gently and cautiously, till he gets 
strong enough to digest some good Uni- 
tarian thought. 

“You must continue sending us litera- 
ture. We get hungry for the bits of truth 
it brings us. We rarely hear an inspiring 
sermon in the churches, and the teachers 
in the church schools are saturated with 
the old mythical beliefs of the dead past, 
and have nothing inspiring to give us. The 
sermons and tracts we get through the 
mail from you are eagerly read and thor- 
oughly enjoyed, and furnish us with about 
all the liberal teaching we get in this 
isolated locality.” 


Memorials in Providence Church 

At the Westminster Unitarian Church 
of Providence, R.I., a cross for the chancel 
table has been given by Mrs. Barrows as 
a memorial to Judge Chester Willard 
Barrows, and new candlesticks by Miss 
Eliza Manchester in memory of her 
mother, Mrs. Sara Manchester. 


Y. P. R. U. Picnic at Babson Park 

The annual picnic of the Young People’s 
Religious Union will be held at Babson 
Park, Wellesley Hills, Mass., May 23, and 
not at Cedar Hills, Waltham, as an- 
nounced in the Anniversary Week pr ogram 
and THE REGISTER. 
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Laymen at Clifty Falls, Ind. 


Hear theism stoutly defended 
Cuirry FAs, Inp. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Lay- 
men’s League of the Ohio Valley region 
took place here, May 2-3. The name of 
the organization was definitely decided on 
as “The Ohio Valley Convention of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League”, 

Rabbi Heller of Cincinnati spoke Satur- 
day afternoon on “What We May Believe”. 
In his address he revealed himself as an 
outspoken theist. He held belief in God as 
indispensable for religion and declared 
that humanism was really based more on 
the science of the nineteenth than on that 
of the twentieth century. He also believed 
that modern science had not only room 
for a God conceived as a force but even 
for a personal God. The universe can have 
a “meaning” only for a mind big enough 
to grasp it. With the denial of such a 
mind the meaning of the universe also 
vanishes, and man becomes indeed only 
the “planetary episode” of humanism, a 
concept that is hard to reconcile with 
freedom, justice, love and the capacity 
for upward development, with his capac- 
ity to appreciate and even to create beauty 
in art (another form of God-seeking) and 
the ability (of some men) to look ahead, 
even for centuries. 

If behaviorism declares man to be a 
mere automaton, lacking even conscious- 
ness, it is quite inconsistent with this 
view if Watson promises in the conclusion 
of one of his books that man will be able 
to “control” his destiny. Control implies 
choice which a mechanism cannot have. 
If consciousness is conceived as separate 
from matter, it also becomes possible to 
retain the belief in immortality. 

On the other hand certain beliefs must 
be abandoned. Among these are the super- 
natural revelation of the Bible and the 
concept of retribution on the part of an 
angry God. 

The other notable event of the conven- 
tion was the sermon on Sunday morning 
by Rev. John Clarence Petrie of Memphis, 
Tenn. It was in agreement with the ad- 
dress of Rabbi Heller in that it stressed 
the necessity of the retention of the con- 
cept of God. He answered one of the chief 
objections to that belief, namely the ex- 
istence of evil, by declaring that evil was 
necessary for the training and the prog- 
ress of the human race because the race 
brings evil upon itself—it is not inflicted 
by God—by its ignorance of or indifference _ 
to the laws governing nature and human 
nature. 

The laymen elected Procter Thomson of 
Cincinnati president and Durlin C, Hickok 
of Dayton treasurer-secretary. 

F. W. 


Monrcratr, N.J.—The seventh season of 
“reel sermons” at Unity Church, which 
were expected to be a financial failure 
because of the great expense involved in 
changing from silent pictures to talking 
pictures, instead netted a slight profit, 
so that the balance in the “reel sermon” 
treasury at the beginning of the year of 
$124 has been increased to a balance at 
the end of $159. 
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its religion consist in service to mankind.” 

It is not surprising within such a move- 
ment, which specialized in putting a much- 
needed emphasis on the moral, social and 
humanitarian side of religien, that our 
great leaders were not of the dogmatic 
and theological type of mind, and that 
as I stated no ‘constructive theologian of 
even the second rank was developed”. Dr. 
Peabody complains, “this, I think, is the 
first time that the prevailing fashion of 
depreciating great characters has been ap- 
plied by the accredited organ of the Uni- 
tarian faith to its own apostles”. Such a 
criticism might be expected from some 
orthodox thinker who held that religion 
must be founded on an elaborately worked- 
out system of theological dogmas; but it 
is difficult to understand why it should 
come from a teacher, like Dr. Peabody, 
who has himself made such distinguished 
contributions to the development of the 
social and humanitarian side of religion. 
For some of us, to say that such leaders 
as Channing, Parker and Emerson, were 
more interested in man than in theological 
definitions of God, is not to depreciate 
them, but is rather to praise them. 

As for Martineau, a doubt may be justly 
expressed as to whether he would regard 
his studies in theology as superior in im- 
portance to his studies in ethics. For in 
his “Study of Religion”, Martineau de- 
scribes metaphysics as merely criticai in 
its work, not as giving independent and 
original truths. The whole metaphysical 
“process wins at last, through all its 
dizzying circuits, only the very position 
which common sense assumed at first.” 
This is to place common sense in religion 
ahead of theology. 

Our early leaders might be glad for 
the unnamed Quaker, referred to with 
approval by Dr. Peabody, as “that teacher 
who is at this moment most constructive 
in re-establishing and re-enforcing the re- 
ligious life among intelligent readers. But 
they might also follow the Quakers in the 
belief that religion, including the heart’s 
desire for the Ideal Unity called God, 
overflows intellectual definitions, and does 
not finally depend for its power and 
validity upon dogmatic theology, or con- 
structive theology, or even upon that 
will-o’-the-wisp which some persons call 
Unitarian theology, although they never 
seem to be able to locate it and tie it down. 

What is the use of claiming that we 
have had distinguished Unitarian theolo- 
gians, seeing that they never were able to 
give us anything as clear-cut and dog- 
matically interesting as the Thirty-Nine 
Articles or the Westminster Catechism? 
A theologian unable to produce dogmas is 
not of much more value than a hen that 
has grown too old to lay eggs. 

Dr. Peabody in his desire to defend 
the reputation of our early leaders as con- 
structive theologians (even Jmerson 
seems to be depreciated by being ranked 
as a systematic theologian rather than as 
prophet, poet and seer) overlooks the 
chief and concluding point in my article, 
which your paper was careful enough to 
quote in full. While early Unitarian lead- 
ers did generally move in the direction 
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of a humanistic interpretation of religioa, 
their humanism was not a narrow but 
was a broad and inclusive type. It was 
neither of that narrow type which em- 
phasizes social idealism and reform to 
the practical exclusion of man’s religious 
sense of “a larger life upon his own im- 
pinging’, to use a phrase of Lowell, nor, 
on the other hand, was it of that narrow 
literary type, the “New Humanism”, 
which while it rightly emphasizes the 
value of “a background of religious in- 
sight”, wrongly minimizes or ridicules 
humanitarianism and faith in the possi- 
bility of planned social progress. 

So in spite of the criticism I shall con- 
tinue to hold to my cheerful and youthful 
faith, strengthened as it now is by con- 
siderable reading of early Unitarian lit- 
erature, that the important work of early 
Unitarian leaders was to set us free from 
dogmatic theology, and was not merely 
that of giving us new metaphysical in- 
eantations and theological dogmas to re- 
place the old. I am of the opinion of 
Goethe that theology operates mostly with 
nothing better than empty words, and the 
weight of this statement is not lessened 
by the fact that it is put into the mouth 
of such a shrewd observer of the frailties 
of human nature as Mephistopheles. I 
hope to see the day when systematic 
theology in our schools of religion will 
be regarded as chiefly of historical in- 
terest, and will be listed under some such 
general title as, “Quaint Intellectual 
Habits of Our Forefathers”. 

In the meantime, I am glad that our 
early Unitarian leaders did not abandon 
religion, just because they distrusted] dog- 
matic theology, and go over exclusively to 
the field of humanitarianism and social 
idealism. They held that the spirit of re- 
ligious trust and social optimism could 
form a practical, undogmatic, working 
partnership. That kind of partnership, 
faith in some larger life upon our own 
impinging, united to faith in man and 
his social advance, is the kind of faith 
we much need to-day. Not being myself a 
dogmatic theologian even of the mild and 
quite harmless Unitarian type, I do not 
care whether such a happy working part- 
nership of religious faith and social faith 
be called socialized religion or humanistic 
religion as long as it tries to minister 
wisely to all sides of human nature, some- 
thing which so far neither the social re- 
form type of “humanism” nor the literary 
type of “New Humanism” seems to do. 
Perhaps what we need is the true Unita- 


rian type, some form of ethical maysti- 
cism, but separated carefully from Dr. 
Peabody’s rather unexpected and surpris- 
ing desire for a great Unitarian 
theologian. 


Rosert 8S. Lorna. 
MILWAUKER, WIS. 


Spare the Grammar! 
To the Editor of Tay CurisTiIAN REGISTER :— 


In that silence which the amenities 
arising out of our beloved religious free- 
dom seem to impose upon us, we have 
borne various attacks in THe REGISTER 
upon our old-fashioned convictions re- 
garding God, the imperishability of the 
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human soul, and our place as liberals in 
the great stream of Christian tradition. 
But surely, without appearing intolerant 
or unduly conservative, we may plead 
that the English language be permitted 
to retain something of its purity, that 
some of its more fundamental and logical 
rules of grammar be observed, even though 
all our old religious beliefs fall before the 
attacks made upon them. 

The immediate occasion of our protest 
is a certain metaphor in one of your 
editorials in the issue of April 16 [The 
Bratton Article’] in which “wobbly 
weasel-worders” “mush around’ with a 
lot of “blurred sentimentalism”, leading 
the people “into a cloud of funk and a 
bank of fog’. We gasped as we read it. 
Could this have been written on Boston's 
Beacon Hili? We are gasping still, but 
being somewhat recovered we are writing 
to petition you, dear brother, to shoot if 
you must the old grey head of our most 
cherished religious faith, but to spare the 
grammar of our native tongue. 


BERKELEY B. BLAKE, 


BERKELEY, CALIP. 


Fund for Peace Caravan 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The Committee of the Young People’s 
Religious Union which is carrying out the 
plans for a Unitarian Peace Caravan this 
summer, has received very generous sup- 
port from the denomination. A great deal 
of interest has been shown in the Peace 
Caravan project, and contributions 
amounting to $488 have been received. 
That the committee may be able to carry 
out completely its original plans, an ad- 
ditional $125 is needed. It is hoped that 
there are interested men and women in 
our fellowship who have not already con- 
tributed who will do so now, that the 
entire sum may be raised and a caravan 
for the entire summer be assured. The 
money in hand is sufficient to support a 
caravan for a few weeks, but in order to 
do the maximum good, the committee 
needs the extra funds. 

The Committee wishes to extend most 
grateful thanks for the following contri- 
butions: 


American Unitarian Association. ...... $200.00 
Misa Margaret Berry. .e os ss coe ee 5.00 
Miss Helen M. Church 2.00. 3510s cena 1.00 
Community Chureh Alliance, N.Y...... 25.00 
Dr, Robert C.. Dexter. vic «cae sas ae ee 10.00 
Mleanor B. Waton.. ss «ee «aden sa cate 3,00 
Flushing, N.Y., Aliaices (20.5.5 eee 5.00 
Fellowship for Social Justice.......... 5.00 
Dr. & \D. Lambetiss . isis sax tee 20.00 
Miss Lucy Lowellc3. «0/0. «vans sean 10.00 
Bir. dobn. BV MOOMs, 63 4 ose eas 40 eee 25.00 
Chureh of the Unity, Montelair, N.J... 55.00 
New York League of Unitarian Wemen 15.00 
Miss Grace» H, | Parker, <5 chs sean 4a 1,00 
Dr: Sydney, By. Hiow s ecds.<.40.00 00s sie 25.00 
Social Service Committee General Alli- 

ANCE Bie sabi cele vtec eer 50.00 
Miss Alice Pil Tapley nic. 5/s .cake Shae 25.00 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker. .....cessse08 5.00 
Miss . Mary Ex Witter, cls ann oan ae 38.00 

$488.00 


EvizABetH Hay, Secretary, 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
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‘ Personals 


A son, Jolyon, was born to Rey. and 
Mrs. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, 
Mass., on May 4. 


The engagement of Miss Hilda Pfeiffer, 
editor of The Y. P. R. U. News, to William 
Sharman of Hove, Sussex, England, has 
been announced. Miss Pfeiffer, who met 
her fiancé in March on the crossing to 
England, is now studying international 
relations at the University of London. 


Charles Lyon Chandler, a member of 
the First Unitarian Church of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who is an accomplished linguist, 
will interpret Archbishop Aglipay’s ad- 
dress before the Philadelphia Unitarians, 
June 4, 


Rey. Eleanor Elizabeth Gordon of Hamil- 
ton, Ill., was honored in March in the un- 
veiling of a tablet in the State Historical 
Building in Des Moines, Ia. The tablet 
bore the names of twenty-five women, 
Miss Gordon’s among them, who did out- 
standing work to bring the franchise to 
women. An added honor came to her at 
about the same time in a tablet placed in 
the Academic Building at the University 
of Chicago by former parishioners of the 
Unitarian Church of Sioux City, Ia. 


Mrs. A. R. Ball, a member of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Ann Arbor, Mich., is the 
new hostess of the Liberal Students 
Union of the University of Michigan. 


A reception to Rev. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Clare and their daughters, marking their 
fourth anniversary in Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada, was held in the parish house of 
the Church of the Messiah, May 5. 


Miss Grace Ruthenberg, a member of 
the Louisville (IKy.) Unitarian parish, re- 
cently won first prize in the Louisville 
Arts Club poetry contest with a sonnet 
called “Spring in Hell”. 


Mr. and Mrs. George F. Coomber, Jr., 
of Kansas City, Mo., who recently re- 
turned from a seven-months’ tour of 
Africa and Asia, told of their experiences, 
at a dinner given them May 1 by their 
friends in the Kansas City Unitarian 
Church, at the Liberal Center. 


Mrs. Alfred R. Hussey of Plymouth, 
Mass., spoke at the annual meeting of 
the Plymouth Women’s Alliance April 27, 
on her trip through Italy and France, 
from which she recently returned. 


Progress at Des Moines 


The annual parish meeting of Unity 
Church, Des Moines, Ia., was held the 
evening of April 10 after a supper fur- 
nished by Unity Circle. It was a short 
and very satisfying church meeting. The 
various departments of the church all 
showed progress, all bills had been met 
and there was a balance in the treasury. 
The church subscriptions showed a good 
increase over the previous year, attend- 
ance had been large at the Sunday service, 
in the past year and a half forty-four 

Ww members had joined the church. 
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Unity Circle, the woman’s society of the 
church reported almost $1,000 raised dur- 
ing the year. Five trustees were elected. 
There was a _ resolution extending the 
thanks of the church to the minister and 
his wife for their successful work during 
the past year, 


Reception at Festival 
For Foreign Delegates 


At the Unitarian Festival at the Statler 
Hotel this evening, when the Unitarians 
who are gathered in Boston for the an- 
niversaries meet for the most important 
social event of the week, a reception will 
be held from 6 to 6.30 o’clock for the 
several foreign delegates who are in Bos- 
ton for the meetings. Rev. Arthur L. 
Agnew of Belfast, Ireland, Archbishop 
Gregorio Aglipay of the Philippines, and 
Dr. L. J. van Holk of Holland, each ac- 
companied by officials of the American 
Unitarian Association, will form three 
groups in the large reception hall where 
guests at the dinner may have an oppor- 
tunity to meet them. 

These three distinguished foreign liber- 
als will give brief addresses after the 
dinner. William C. Crawford, chairman 
of the Festival committee, will be toast- 
master, and other speakers include Rey. 
George H. Reed of Winchester, Mass., and 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of Mead- 
ville Theological School. 


Mendon (Mass.) Annual Meeting 


Officers were elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the First Parish of Mendon, Mass., 
as follows: Clerk, Freeman C. Lowell; 
parish committee, Mrs. Lillian White, 
Herbert J. George, Silas Dudley, Miss 
Julia F. Darling, Miss Florence Bennett, 
Peter O. Gaskill, Herbert E. Whiting, 
Mrs. Louisa Snow, Miss Nina M. Burr 
and Miss Florence J. Aldrich. All reports 
showed the church and church school to 
be in a healthy condition. The school and 
the young people’s society, whose members 
make up the church choir, are unusually 
large for the size of the parish. The 
Women’s Alliance and the Laymen’s 
League have had a number of very suc- 
cessful joint meetings recently. A concert, 
the largest for the year, was given by the 
Brockton Men’s Glee Club, April 19, under 
Unitarian auspices. 


Cleveland Church Elects Officers 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, held April 17, 
presented interesting reports of all de- 
partments and organizations of the church 
during the past year. 

Elections for the coming year were as 
follows: Board of Trustees: P. W. Alling, 
Thomas C. Goss, Walter C. Greene, Mrs. 
Don P. Mills, Charles H. Wagner; nom- 
inating committee: Harold H. Burton, 
chairman; Dr. Carl H. Rust, Mrs. E. D. 
Shurmer; membership committee: Mrs. 
H. D. Savage. 
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Proctor Will Build 


Important decision to complete two units 
of Administration Building 


The Trustees of Proctor Academy have 
decided to begin construction at once on 
two units of the new Administration Build- 
ing. Final specifications have been made 
and the architects are ready to ask for 
bids. These units will provide adequate 
space for 120 prospective students and 
should be ready for occupancy next fall. 
The total amount available on May 15th 
was $31,989.20, including two $2,000, one 
$1,500 and three $1,000 gifts. Two meet- 
ings of the sponsors of the fund have re- 
cently been held when valuable sugges- 
tions were made looking toward the com- 
pletion of the fund. A special committee 
of New Hampshire Unitarians, headed by 
Rev. Wilton HE. Cross of Franklin, will 
soon report on its work. 


It is confidently expected that a start 
on the construction will stimulate suffi- 
cient interest so that funds will be forth- 
coming for the completion of all three 
units of the building by next September. 

Yhe Directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association at their meeting on May 
12 decided that it would be impossible for 
them to grant the financial assistance 
which the school Trustees had requested 
and on which they had.formulated poli- 
cies for carrying on the school during the 
year 1931-82. This action necessitates a 
revision by the Trustees of their plans by 
which they had hoped to meet the running 
expenses of the school. They will proba)ly 
have to call upon Proctor’s steadily in- 
creasing number of friends to co-operate 
in meeting these expenses so that the 
efficiency and work of the school will not 
bé too seriously impaired during this 
period of economic depression which is 
affecting practically all schools of the 
country. 


Gain, Not Loss 


THE REGISTER has received from George 
G. Davis, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, the following 
statement which shows that instead of the 
alleged loss of membership, as published 
by L. G. Kieffer, D.D., and commented on 
in an editorial in to-day’s issue, there has 
been a gain in numbers. 


“The only official figures relating to the 
constituency and membership of the Uni- 
tarian churches in this country and in 
Canada”, says Mr. Davis, ‘are gathered 
by the American Unitarian Association 
and published annually in our Year Book. 


“Not all of our local churches, however, 
co-operate with us in this work and we 
do not receive complete returns each year 
from all the churches, so that without a 
study of the lists no final conclusion on 
the question of gains or losses can be 
drawn even from these published figures, 
without analyzing the list of churches 
reporting. 

“A comparison of the figures contained 
in our Year Books for 1929-30 and 1930-381 
shows a gain of 1,545 constituents and a 
gain of 818 actual church members.” 


Life is eternally 
important; 
and work well done 
is PART of 
an unending 
PLAN 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Christmas Lights Distinguished 
Year of Worcester Church 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Worcester, Mass., April 
18: Moderator, Daniel W. Lincoln; treas- 
urer, Walter E. Bellows; clerk, Robert 
L. Mason; assessor, Aldus C. Higgins; 
trustee of parish funds, John B. White; 
trustee of Alice M. Rice fund and the 
Church of the Unity trust fund, Arthur 
P. Rugg; chairman of the church school 
committee, Albert W. Blackmer; chair- 
man of the music committee, Roland M. 
Cook; chairman of the church activities 
committee, Miss Emma R. Mitchell; chair- 
man of the social service committee, Mrs. 
Ralph L. Morgan; chairman of the young 
people’s committee, James H. Lewis. 

The secretaries of the organizations, 
chairmen of the standing committees and 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister, all made 
gratifying reports. 

The Christmas candlelight service was 
even more outstanding than in past years, 
with the outside of the church, from 
portico to top of spire, bathed by flood 
lights. During the Christmas season the 
church was lighted from five to eleven 
o'clock. It was the first church in Worces- 
ter to have done this and contributed 
much to the joy of the season of the whole 
city. 


Russia’s Marvelous Experiment 
(Continued from page 409) 

of statesmanship but rather in the field 
of human accomplishment. Mr. Hopper ap- 
parently does not feel that the ringing 
statements of the D.A.R.’s or the volu- 
minous reports of the Fish Commission 
are of any great help in understanding 
or solving the problem. 

Not all of us can visit Russia and even 
of those who do so, few are able to inter- 
pret that great country as it is inter- 
preted in either of the books under con- 
sideration. They are heartily recom- 
mended to all men and women who feel 
a concern to understand the present, and 
even more to those who want to know 
something of the future in which our chil- 
dren must live. 

Ropert C. Dexter. 


Brooxtyn, N.Y.—Presentation of the 
play, “Outward Bound”, by the Old Fort 
Club of the Church of the Saviour, at the 
Town Hall April 26, netted $620, which 
has been given to the Bronx Free 
Fellowship, 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIAN: 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT ||J) [._ R E C T OS R= 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


“CHAPTER 
PROGRAM 
MAKING” 


A 24-page pamphlet designed to help 
League chapters plan their study and 
discussion meetings, which is also 
available for any group seeking sugges- 
tions for programs built around 
religious and social questions. Send 
for a copy to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Srxtpen Bwuacon StRwnt, Boston, Mass. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY -B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation, 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 

Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM §S. MORGAN, PH.D. S8.7T.D. 


THE Cnristian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN. 


HUBbard 1122 


-HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rey. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children fo: 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by moders 
science on the experienced wisdom gained througl 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mas. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL 
ViIcE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CuERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D. 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard § 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herber 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo 
Rey. Paul 8S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitariar 
Churches of the United States and Canad: 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 6 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home an: 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Aliston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL ~ 


INCORPORATED . 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADPRSHI 


A Normal School for Directors of Relig 
Education and Parish Assistants. Pra 
courses in administration. Special courses ai 
ranged for Church School teachers and othen 
High academic standards. 


Rey, Lyman V. RuT.Lepas, President. 
For particulars address - 


Miss ANNIE M. Fitoon, School Admintstrato} 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADE 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities 
arding school. College Preparatory Course. J 
hool. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. St 

admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Head 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Annual Church Meetings 


Canton, Mass.—At the annual meeting 
of the First, Congregational Parish, Eliot 
©. French was elected clerk; William L. 
Howard and Mrs. Eliza R. Sumner, mem- 
bers of the parish committee; Charles H. 
French, Charles Howe French, Frank D. 
Sumner, Joseph W. Wattles and Joseph 
W. Wattles 3rd, trustees of the minis- 
terial fund; Waldo D. _ Kettendorf, 
collector. 


WaAsHINeTON, D.C.—Following an en- 
joyable dinner under the direction of Mrs. 
J. M. Aldrich and Mrs. Morton E. Mack, 
fhe annual meeting of the church was held 
on Wednesday evening, April 15. Interest- 
ing and stimulating reports were sub- 
mitted by the minister, the chairman of 
the board of trustees, Dr. Percival Hall, 
the treasurer, the executive secretary, and 
fficers of subsidiary organizations. Copies 
of the treasurer’s report are available at 
the Church Office. The following officers 
were elected: Trustees for three years: 
Mrs. John W. Adams, Karl S. Hoffman, 
ind W. A. Wheeler; secretary, Martha L. 
Blossom, and treasurer, Elmer Stewart. 


Brooxiyn, N.Y.—At the annual meeting 
of the Church of the Saviour, April 15, 
he following trustees were elected: 
Henry C. Low, Jr., M. D. Griffith and Mrs. 
Arthur W. Mellen. Reports of the various 
yrganizations of the church were read, 
showing a very active and successful year. 
At a meeting of the board of trustees, 
May 6, Frederick EH. Switzer was elected 
o fill the unexpired term of Ralph Kirk- 
nan, who retired. 


WATERTOWN, Mass.—The three hun- 
ired and first annual meeting of the Uni- 
arian Church was a happy occasion. 
tecognition of the devotion and untiring 
vork of George H. Dale, chairman of the 
arish committee, and of Robert Lundin 
vas voted on their retirement from the 
ommittee. Harold Everett and William 
Xckert were elected in their stead. 


The report of the treasurer, Ralph j 


-arks, and of A. A. Glidden, treasurer 
f£ the trustees of the parish endowments, 
howed the church to be in a most sat- 
sfactory financial condition with the total 
ndowment of the parish, on the addition 
f the legacy of Mrs. Bumstead, amount- 
ng to over $77,000. 

The budget for the coming year sub- 
nitted by the parish committee was unan- 
mously adopted. 

Arnold Leonard was elected moderator. 
reorge Dale on behalf of the parish pre- 
ented Rev. Ernest S. Meredith with an 
ascribed and framed testimonial and a 
ubstantial sum of money. The first year 
on the church’s fourth century was 
rought to an end with gratitude, confi- 
ence and enthusiasm. 


CoHAsseT, Mass.—The annual meeting 

the First Parish was held April 17. 
: treasurer, George W. Benedict, Jr., 
ade an excellent report, showing a sub- 
tial balance vn hand. The retiring 
airman of the parish committee, E. E. H. 
er, was accorded a unanimous vote 
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of thanks for his faithful and éfficient 
service. Two members of the parish com- 
mittee were elected for three years, Josiah 
Wheelright, chairman, and Mrs. T. Fred 
Stoddard, These together with the follow- 
ing constitute the parish committee for 
the current year: Treasurer, George W. 
Benedict, Jr.; clerk, Mrs. Richard C. 
Ware; Willard S. Putnam and Gilbert S. 
Tower. The Parish Committee appointed 
the following members a committee on 
publicity: Ralph W. Menard, Mrs. Julia 
M. Olmsted and Miss Louisa Fox. A vote 
was adopted requesting the parish com- 
mittee to do certain painting on the inside 
of the church and to make necessary re- 
pairs on the steeple. The following dele- 
gates were elected to represent the church 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association: Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Collier; alternates, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Nichols. 


Societies Prosper at Church 
of the Messiah, St. Louis 


Approximately one hundred persons 
were present at the annual meeting of 
the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., 
April 29, and there was much to reward 
them for their interest and loyalty. Re- 
ports from the various church organiza- 
tions showed membership gains, good fi- 
nancial standing, and accomplishments of 
real worth during the past year. 

It was reported that the church school 
has had a membership gain of 33144 per 
cent. over total enrollment at the begin- 
ning of the year, that through its quick 
conception of need the Pliot Alliance has 
won for itself the rank of pioneer among 
those interested in bettering the Ozark 
conditions, and that the Clara Blelock 
Circle donated ‘the Christmas gifts from 
the church to the children of the Mission 
Free School. It was also reported that the 
Laymen’s League is now sponsoring Cub 
Pack No. 9 in addition to Boy Scout Troop 
No. 113, and that the Mission Free School 
has joined the ranks of highly socialized 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


To-Let—Short term or Season 


STANWOOD POINT, West Gloucester. Three 
furnished cottages, one a small club-house, 
suitable for Campfire or other groups; in 
oak grove on high land, near Annisquam River. 
Sereened porches, electricity, boat landing, 
beach ; near highway and station. WILLIAM W. 
LOCKE, CHRISTIAN RBEGISTER. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


ANDOVER, MAINE 


Situated in a beautiful valley 18 miles from 
Rumford, 12 miles from Rangeley Lakes; 700 
feet above sea level; good roads; house has 
all improvements; accommodates 30 guests; 
has served three generations; best home cook- 
ing; vegetables from home farm; reasonable 
rates. Photographs and information of 
W. S. Fox, 55 Kilby Street, Boston, or SYL- 
VANUS Poor, Andover, Maine. 
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agencies and most effective work has been 
accomplished during the past year. 

The following new trustees were elected: 
C. ©. Allen, Jr., S. E. Foote, Hugh McK. 
Jones, and Walter H. Petring. At the 
meeting of the board of trustees, May 4, 
the following new officers were elected: 
George L. Neuhoff, president; William §. 
Bedal, vice-president; Arthur H. Foote, 
secretary ; and Frederick B. Chamberlain, 
treasurer. 


CLEVELAND, OnHT0.—A_ social club of 
young men and women has been formed 
in the Unitarian Church, with temporary 
officers as follows: Chairman, Dr. Howard 
C. Eddy; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Long; program committee, Miss 
Katherine Faweett, William Long, Mrs. 
Howard Eddy, John Cramer, H. W. 
Harshfield. 


Frances 


Merry 
Barnard 


Home 


Incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts 


A residence “‘ for women of refine- 
ment over sixty-five years of age, 
who have been reduced in circum- 
stances...” 


Present endowment insures its permanence. 
TRUSTEES: Samuel A. Eliot, President 


W. Forbes Robertson, Treas. and Clerk 
Richards M, Bradley Louis C. Cornish 


Miss Anna Bancroft Miss Hannah Kimball 
Lawrence E. Brown Mrs. Forrester Macdonald 


Representatives of each of the major national 
Unitarian organizations on the 
corporate board 


Needs $100,000 to enlarge its facilities to care 
for many deserving applicants. 
The only Unitarian home for 
the aged. 
Arrangements can be made for memorial gifts. 
For detailed information write to 


W. FORBES ROBERTSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


P 


“Did you visit the art galleries when 
you were in Dresden?’ “We didn’t need 
to. Our daughter paints.” 

—Der Brummer. 


The only universal rule for wooing sleep 
seems to be Mark Twain's: “If you can- 
not sleep, try lying on the edge of the 
bed—then you may drop off.” 


“You’re the most self-centered man 
I’ve ever known. Always thinking of your- 
self.” He (in surprise) : “Dear me!” Wife: 
“There you are! Didn’t I tell you i 
—Pele Mele. 


She: 


He spent several days fishing, and pre- 
sented his landlady with enough fish to 
supply the whole boarding house. At the 
end of the week his bill included the item: 
“Lard (for frying fish)—1s. 6d.” 

—Loughboro Herald. 


On a rainy day, a woman in a sable 
coat and many jewels boarded a tramear. 
“T don’t suppose I’ve ridden on a tram 
for two years’, she said to the conductor, 
a gloomy fellow, as she gave him her fare. 
“TJ ride in my own car’, she explained. 
The conductor punched her ticket. “You 
don’t know how much we've missed you’, 
he said.—7t-Bits. 


Arthur Brisbane to a young newspaper 


reporter: “How old are you?’ ‘“Twenty- 
eight.” “Well, young man”, replied Mr. 
Brisbane, “see that shelf of books in my 


motor car, behind the typewriter? That’s 
an encyclopedia, thirty volumes; I am 
reading it straight through. I have read 
fifteen volumes thus far. As long as you 
are in the newspaper business, never lose 
—your superficiality.” 


Two producers of the drama were en- 
emies. They were on the same committee, 
however, to better conditions in the thea- 
ter. ‘‘There are a hundred ways of mak- 
ing money in show business’, said the 
first. “Yes”, reminded the other, “but 
only one honest way’’. “And what is that?” 
asked the first fellow. ‘“‘Ah’, was the 
vicious retort, “I thought you wouldn’t 
know it!’—New York Mirror. 


Subjecting a harrowing problem to the 
ultimate test, a minister writes in The 
United Presbyterian as follows: “Brethren 
in the ministry, isn’t plain ‘Mister’ the 
best title of all? As I read my Bible both 
‘reverend’ and ‘doctor’ are unauthorized. 
We never read about the Rev. Timothy, 
or the Rey. Paul, D.D., LL.D. Some eal- 
loused creature, anxious to gum the works, 
may say that we don’t read about Mr. 
Timothy or Mr. Paul either. So be it. I 
won't fight about it. Many of my parish- 
ioners call me by my first name anyhow.” 


A small boy had spent a long, hot morn- 
ing weeding a flower bed for his cousin, 
and when the cousin failed to give even 
a word of thanks he was so disappointed 
that he was sorry he had worked so hard. 
At night he told his mother about it and 
said, “This morning I was sorry I had 
pulled the weeds, but now I am not sorry.” 
“How is that? Has Cousin Frank thanked 
you?” his mother asked. “No, but inside 
of me I have a good feeling. It always 
comes when I’ye been kind to anyone; 
and, do you know, I’ve found out what 
it is. It’s God's thank you.” 


SUT 


The Christian Register 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for our min- 
isters who have served faithfully 
twenty or more years and have 


reached sixty-five years of age. 
Help our work by sending annual 
contributions to the Treasurer, 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
55 Emmons Road 


West Roxbury Massachusetts 


SPUDECAN TEENA ET EE AEE EEE TEE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

_ patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


SUC 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book- keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Editorials .. . 
Correspondence 


Dr. Loring’s Article ee err 
Spare the Grammar! Fund for Peace 
Caravan . o Ley, RT ke 


Significant Senthnibate é es eeed Qty 


Articles and Features 


The True Minister Is An Artist, by Her- 
bert Hitchen . 

“Must Religion Leave College?” by Paul 
Harmon Chapman . Mime hile, * 

Russia’s Marvelous Experiment <p> 

Fit For Leadership Among Free Men, by 
Frederick L. Anderson . 

Southern Unitarian Leaders Discuss Needs 
of Mission Churches at Atlanta Meeting 

Pacific Unitarian School Must Soon Seek 
New Location; President Wilbur Retires 


Book Reviews 


The Pulitzer Prizes, by A. R. H.; A Poet 
of the People, by A. R. H.; Books . . 


Poetry 


Assurance, by James Fraser. . .. .~ 
Unitarian NewsLetter . ..... 
Religious News’ ©. 2 2) 0) eee 
Pleasantries: 6.5% sues, SO 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterboroug! 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples Schoo 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Stre 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Mornin 
Service, 11 a.m. Communion service imme 
ately after morning service on the first Sup 
day of each month. All seats free at all y 
ices. The church is open daily from 9 to 5 
All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686) 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rey. Jobn Ca 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’ Ss voices. Mr. 
mond C. Robinson, organist and Sn Ee ae 
11 a.m., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey 
Leyton Richards, M.A., Carrs Lane Chure 
Birmingham, England. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. B ev 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. 9.30 A.M 
Church School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF se 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Pla 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyr 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, _fiv 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howlan 
eee D.D., minister. Morning service 

AM 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UN 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Hast 82n 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. P 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Chu 
School; 11 A.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISE 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, Sul 
day at 11 a.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Di 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the ha 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Stre 
during the erection of the new chureh at 80t 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friend 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church offie 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTER 
Conducts 
Two Playgrounds for Small Child 
Two Children’s Gardens and j 
Many Outings during the Summer mont 
Contributions for the purpose should be sent to 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. This work | 


sponsored by the Massachusetts Committee on § 
Service, General Alliance. 


